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| Her Rorar Hiehxzss 

A SG USH# A, 

PRINCESS of WALES, 
r 
Archdruideſs of KR W. 


THE honour I had, fometime ſinee, in 

& obedience to your commands, of pre- 

ſenting to your Royal Highneſs, my ſenti- 
ments concerning the Druid inſtruments called 
CELTS, found on digging the baſon in Kew 
gardens; together with ſome account of the 
Druids; induces me moſt humbly to offer to 
your view, theſe kindred Diſcourſes. | 


With earneſt prayers for your happineſs, 
I am 


Your Ro YAL Hicnness's — 


moſt dutiful and devoted ſervant | 


CHYNDONAX of mount 


Haemus, Druid. 
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Tacitus tn Hiftor. IV. mentions VELEDA, a German 
Princeſs of the Bructerians; and Archdruideſs, of 
great power and renown ; who ot? a « prophetic 
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EING a good: deal ſollicited by ſome of the 
principal auditors, to print theſe Vegetable Di/- 
| Cowrſes, the ſubjet? kd. me to confider the epoch 
of the time of Creation; ' which I therefore added to 
wr Nur a treati * I wrote long _ 


on « Chriftianiey it 4 ication of the patriarchal re- 
 ligion, for which reaſon I have not ſcrupled to intro- 
duce tbe Druids before a Chriſtian audience. they were 
F the patriarchal religion of ABRAHAM ; and came 
from him. they were priefts, phyſicians, mathematicians, 
 eftronomers, philoſophers, and botaniſts, as well as di- 
vines; and have a right to aſſiſt at a Vegetable Sermon. 
nor bas the great 'Princeſs, to whom I have inſcribed 
the work, Alain d the title, added to her illuſtrious 


To render the work ſomewhat of a volume, I caſt in 
frve more diſſertations. that on ſettling the epoch of 
creation naturally. follows the former. The four fubſe- 
[ori are ſubjetts not ' leſs important. The hiſtory 0 rh 
Balaam gives us a juſt noticn of the privilege "of the 
priefihood ; and how much it 7 - 


ecomes them, to avoid 


. faſbiens.. that on the Sabbath, is built on a 


3 not ſufficiently * I wiſh it may awaken 
2 a proper 


| Joſe, among the vulgar. 


genuine beauty. 


ES FE A Go 


a . ſpirit, in this firſt and moſt 7 7 article 
e 


gion 3. wherein the 
Gobtrumeut, is /o Gentiall 


e 2 K | 


We need not wonder, at the abſolute * of 
manners, ſo very dangerous to public ſecurity ;, now let 
and I wh; the example . 
not wanting in thoſe of ſuprriur cl; t prevent 
alarming. danger f inn ru, wind open — — 
rufbing in Vn ur . xo ov Nee 
M110 WN 5 


The whole Wes of — ic 3 to the 2 
of. Divinity, if wwe would arbibir irr true | 
has Bern ry 2 
ud ys ſhould be tiirefted to tt, 4 


"off 

n agrenbie wo. b purpoſe of 

drome providence. efagrned para- 
Aiſe; and. ſanb it l be, 9 

frriftly kept up, with proper judgment. ¶ am uro, vis 

the intereſt, ſafety, as well as auty of Government, 10 

tate effefwal care about it. and the firſt rp is 10 


abrogate all public levees, vn that oy other enormitys 
ial dwindle of courſe. 


The Sundays FO Ir which follow, ſhow how yy 
fitably, and ow agreably, ſecular weed, may be em- 


pfloy d towards illuſtration of ſacred biſtory. — they 
ga hand in band, they inlar ge the human mind; to that 
high ſpirit of univerſal benevolence, which maker ov 


ching happy around us : which was the motive to Crea- 
tion; which exhibits that golden and beautiful n 


FE *tF 4 CK 


in the notions, and practiſe of religion, equally free from 
ſuper ftition and 3 which is be true glory and 
happineſs of rational Beings. 


The great principle of the love 2 3 in 
duced me, ever to have in my thoughts, its o_ 
7 5 


plantation. the annexed ſtheme of c | 
to be a good baſis, whereon to build the — 
tanicæ, which I purpoſe ny much of it 
is deducible. from the Scripture ; muc ' from the oldeft 
Greek poets. they had various reports concerning it, 
from t Phoenician merthants in old time : — the 
merchants n it as much as they could. 


I have ingrav'd 150 of the old Britiſh coins, in all 
metals; which being authentic monuments, afford us a 


further plan 233 to build our diſqui Fee on this 
2 


_ moſs curious ſubjet2. I hereby requeſt thoſe perſons who 
have Brittiſh coins in their cabinets, to favour me with 


them ; in order to ingrave them, + their names 
10 hoſe already ingraven. they may be aſſured of having 
them carefully return'd, with due acknowledgment. 
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I. 


Genzs1s I. II. And God ſaid, let the earth bring 
forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after his kind; whoſe ſeed is in its . 


* the earth ; and it was ſo. 
[ moſt fublime piece of writing, that ever 
ceeded from the pen of a mortal; and ſuffi- 

ciently proclaims its ſelf, to be dictated by a divine 
ſpirit. 
" The language a foienquits; that it has affected the 
greateſt Critic, among the antients, Longinus; to give 
it an ex encomium. ſo juſt is the philoſophy 
contain'd in it, that it is moſt worthy of admiration ; 
even with fuch, as have drank deep, at the Vewtomian 
fountain. 

In tbe beginning God created the heaven, and the earth. 
i. e. the matter, or ſubſtance of which the world is 
made. .-; 

And the ſpirit of God moved upon the face of the 
inert, the cold, the dark matter, calb d Waters, Mot 
or mud; a fluid confus'd * the parts of every 
thing that was created. 


HIS firſt chapter of Genefe i is the moſt noble, the 


B Herein 


1 2 ]: 


Herein is underſtood the univerſal principle of gravi- 
tation, or attraction which was impreſt upon the vaſt 
maſs. we can very eaſily think, but not comprehend, 
the conſequence, in the immenſe agitation, or fermen- 
tation of the different component parts of its ſub- 
ſtance. 

Moſes informs us of i it, in the next verſe. 

Cod faid, let there be light ; and there was light. 

This is that famous verſe which Laine the Critic 
ſo much admires. 

It means that God ſeparated the ignifyed part of 
matter, heated to the utmoſt degree; and thereof 
formed the body of the fun : which was now to aſſiſt, 
in perfecting his great work. 

In the ſecond day, he made the earth, and planers, 
attendant upon-this-ſun. 

In the third day, he formed the "® and the dry land, 
then follow the words of our text. 

And God ſaid, let the earth bring forth graſs, | ihe 
herb yielding feed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit, after 


bis kind ; whoſe ſeed is in its ſelf, upon the _ ; and 


it was 2 and God ſaw that it was good. 
i. e. it was compleat, fair and beautiful, ; 
conform to the divine idea in his mind. an all 1 
copy, from the moſt excellent original! 

And indeed, we- may with ſome reaſon . our 


Founder Mr. Fairchild was fully ſenſible of this. the 


vegetable world was his province. it was his ſtudy, 
as well as his maintenance. he every day ſaw, and 
admired its beautys, and adored the great author. of 
tuch admirable, ſuch inconceivable perfection. 

| He, 


1 


He, like our once happy parent, and progenitor, 
hoed in a garden. but happier far; he kept poſſeſſion, 


Rept his innocence. 
Not content with enjoying ſuch felicity, all his life 


log ; ; he gave of his ſubſtance, to perpetuate that 
pleaſure to others; which calls us together annually, 


as her, e this day. | 
That no interruption be had, in his commendable 


* pious purpoſe ; I conſented to the taſk, tho' well 
ſenſible of the difficulty in following after, One who for 
ſo many years together, had executed it, with ſo much 


elegance and eloguence. 
And to Dr. Denne, Vicar of this church, is likewiſe 


| chiefly owing, the eſtabliſhment and augmentation of 
the fund for 1 it. 


I ſhall ſpeak I. of the beauty and the uſe, of the 
vegetable *—_ in ee 


II. I ſhall treat whe a particular branch, of the uſe of 
it, in a religious view; and that from higheſt anti- 


0 


III. Take notice of one eminent — deduc'd 
from the 2 world, the origin of architecture. 


I. Of the beauty, and the uſe of the vegetable world, 

in general. 
Highly beautiful, and ne exquifite muſt needs be, 
whatever proceeds from the forming hand of the great, 
ew * creator | and in the gradation of the Co/- 
B 2 | mogony 


4 ] 


mogony recited in the firſt chapter of Genefis, we ob- 
ſerve in how orderly and truly philoſophical a view it 
proceeds, to the third day of creation; when the earth 
is ſeparated from the ocean, and dry land appears. the 
ſame day is the earth cloathed with the vegetable world. 
for on the next, or fourth day, the earth, along with 
the other planets, are ſet in their proper orbs, around 
the ſun; and have perform'd a revolution, and conſti- 
tuted the fourth day. | | 
Then was its ſurface ſufficiently dry, to bear the 
animals; who were made on the day. and then 
had the plants time to vegetate, and provide ſuſtenance, 
for the animals next to be formed. the common father 
F the univerſe beneficently ſpread a ſufficient, a various, 
a ſplendid table, for his infinite family; before he 
drought them into being. he opened his hand wide, 
and filled them with food, and gladneſs. that they 
might rejoice in their recent being; and cach, and ai 
in their way, praiſe the goodneſs of a kind maker, who 
had given them all things richly to enjoy; who bid them 
live, and be happy; and envyed not. 
But to ſpeak fully, and pertinently in general, of 
the beauty, the uſe of the vegetable world, requires the 
elocution and the wiſdom of a Solomon: Solomen the 
wiſeſt of mortals, that ever was born ! but how much 
does it enhance the glory of the vegetable world, that 
the wiſdom of Solomon was not compleat ; till he wrote 
of trees, from the cedar tree that was in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyſſop, that ſpringeth out of the wall. 
Theſe he ſtudyed in his exquiſite garden, at a foun- 
tain of waters, between Bethlehem, and Jeruſalem ; 
|; f Con- 


(8: 1 


convey'd into three great canals now remaining; which 
flow out of one, into another, by a natural caſcade ; 
and at laſt paſs by pipes underground, to the great 
brazen ſea, in the inner court of the temple : over- 
flowing round the whole brim, for the uſe of the 
prieſts. | 

Eccleſ. II. I planted me vineyards. I made me 
gardens and orchards. I planted trees in them of all 
kind of fruits. 

1 made me pools of water to water therewith my 
woods. 

A view of Solomon's garden and pools is in le Brun's 
travels, | 

There amid fhrubs, trees and flowers, he compoſed 
his admirable ſongs ; breathing pure nature in its beſt 
attire : the original of Greek and Latin paſtoral. but 
ſcarcely can the Greek and Latin come up to oriental 
delicacy. theſe are wildly bright, nature reſin d. ſuch 
views as he had from his rural retreat, there, or at the 
tower of mount Libanus; there the Muſe left Parnaſſus 
behind. 

Jam the roſe of Sharon, ſays he, and the lilly of the 
valleys. look from the top of Amana ; from the top of 
Shenir and Hermon. 

Behind him, were the great foreſts of Cedar; before 
him, the delicious proſpect over Damaſcus, the fineft 
country upon earth. 

The Poets generally are the greateſt maſters, and 
judges of nature, and its beautys ; but they never riſe 
to a loftier flight, than when in paſtorals they ſing of 
the glorys of the country; and paint out its natural 

| 2 deco- 


13 


decorations of fields, trees, and flowers. we ſee an 
eminent inſtance of this, in that great genius Virgil, 
whoſe eclogues, imitations of the Greeks, as they of 
Solomon's, and N N well contend with the 
LEneid. | ; 

In the country, we never find a little cottage, with- 
out a little garden. the ſweetneſs, the ſimplicity ; the 
fragrance, no leſs than the uſe, affects unſophiſticate 
nature. the morning dew, the noon-tide ſerenity, the 
evening odors, give a delight, to be felt, better than 
deſcribed. | 

From hence the enchanting * of tranquillity, of 
| ſerene, of the contemplative, raiſe the ſenſible mind 
into” its raptures, its moſt agreable reveries. the 
brighter the ſoul, the more it reliſhes thoſe. incompar- 
able pleaſures ; the more. it adores the infinite ſource 
of all beauty, the great creator | 

There harmony, and muſic excites every ſenſe into 
| complacency, and becomes rival to celeſtial melody; 
when in fight of green fields, it is join'd, with the 
aerial concert of the winged choir. 

We obſerve in all writing, all hiſtory, the greateſt 
genius, tho never ſo late, retiring, or hoping to: retire, 
to the ſweet, rural ſolitude, in the fulneſs of days. 

Admirers of flowers, regretting the ſhort-liv'd beauty 
of theſe curious forms, may with reaſon be thought 
the authors of the noble arts of drawing and painting, 
to preſerve and relieve the viciſſitudes of nature. | 
Leaves, fruits and flowers, are the principal topics, 
and ornaments of painting, and ſculptors. with theſe, 


they decorate their moſt finiſhed works. . they excel, 


in 


C5 


in proportion to their adapting their ſkill, their inven- 
tion, their imitation to the perfection of nature; in 
the diſpoſition, the colors, the varietys, of theſe incom- 
parable beautys. | 

The vegetable productions furniſh out the materials, 
and the forms of architecture. thus the cedar pillars 
of Solomon's temple had capitals of /i/ly work, of palm 
branches, of pomegranates. his vaſt molten ſea had 
two rows of pomegranates, round the verge; and the 
brim was wrought with flowers of /i/lys. he caſt many 
brazen vaſes on baſes with wheels, for the uſe of the 
temple ſervice. among other devices, they were orna- 
mented with palm branches. 

The candleſticks of pure gold, to be ſet within the 
temple, were of flower work. the pillars, pillaſters, the 
cieling and wainſcotting, was of . cedar beams, and 
boards. ſo that the very ſmell of the building was the 
moſt delightful imaginable. the floors were of the 
ſame materials. and all was carv'd with hexagonal 
network, like that of a honey comb; every cell filled 
with cherubim, fruits, and flowers, diſpoſed in the moſt 
elegant taſte, tis fit we ſhould commemorate the 
royal founder of botany, in that pretty plant called 
Solomon's ſeal. 

Thus we fee fruits and flowers introduc'd as fit con- 
comitants to the heavenly inhabitants, the cherubim / 
and all theſe overlaid in the moſt exquiſite manner, 
with pureſt gold. too great coſt could not be beſtowed 
on theſe imitations of nature's beautys. this was an 
earthly Tabernacle, was a houſe, to be honor'd with the 
preſence of the /upreme, the inviſible deity ! ſo that the 

deity 


121 
deity himſelf may here be ſaid 3 to dwell in a 
wood, or grove; as formerly in that famous oak grove 
of Beerſbeba, planted by the illuſtrious patriarch, and 
firſt Druid, ABRAHAM: and from whom our ce- 


lebrated Brittiſh Druids came; were of the ſame pa- 
triarchal, reformed religion; and brought the uſe of 


ſacred groves, to Brittain. | 
- Habitarunt Dii quoque Sylvas. 


II. And this naturally brings us, to the ſecond head of 
our diſcourſe, to treat of a particular branch of the vege- 
table world uſed in matters of religion; and that from 
higheſt antiquity. from a tree comes the frankincence, 
the odorous / , the morning ſacrifice of all man- 
kind, deriv'd from practice of the earlieſt times. 

It was ever the ice of the old world, to uſe 
flowers, and branches, in all great acts of religion. 
they wore garlands of flowers on their heads, and leafy 
crowns of plants, in token of feſtivity. for in ſcrip- 
ture language the higheſt acts of religion were called 
rejoicing before the Lord. and fo in fact, thoſe folem- 
nitys were deſign'd to be, pictures and repreſentations 
of heavenly felicity. and fo our ſublimeſt acts of reli- 

ion really are, the Euchariſtic celebration; the ful- 
filling of the antient ones; a feaſt on the ſacrifice. 
religion was not intended to make us melancholy, but 
chearful. | 

Rejoicing eſpecially was the practice, on the more 
ſolemn, and feſtival performances ; at public ſacrifice, 
which they called Paneg yres ; a meeting of a fide of a 
country, a province. this was done four times in the 

year ; 
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; on wa qui dy the Equinoxes, 
And Solftices J 7 + 
Equivalent to theſe, are our preſent Chriſtian feſti- 

_ vals, Chriftmas, Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and Michaelmas. 

At theſe times, both prieſts and people not only 
wore garlands on their heads, of flowers ; but likewiſe 
adorned the animals to be facrificed, with chaplets, and 
feſtoons of the like: the pillars of their temples, the 
altars, the like. our Druids, who always bore ſtaves 
in their Wan twiſted them an with the like feſ- 
toons. 

All this we fred in 3 ſculptures of antiqui- 
tys; vine branches, ivy, oak-leaves, pines, . cypreſs, 
palm branches &c. - 5 we obſerve, in the heathen 
world, they not only had particular branches for each 

particular deity,” but likewiſe diftin& fol: feſtoons, 
and flowers, for particular ſeaſons, or quarters of the 
year. this uſage is ſtill kept up in ſome meaſure, in 
our churches, at this 25 at 8 — and 
Chriſtmas time. 
This is derived, in gen wiſhes, d Devds, 
were of — as well as from the 
8 tranſmitted from the moſt 
antient times. a detail of this of reli hiſtory, 
holding forth the-glorys of — — is ms 
curious, becauſe not taken notice of; and will _ * 
the remainder of nur time. 

We muſt premiſe, that all nations upon ab, had 
an tion of that perſon, — we call Meſſab. 
the learned Huusius ſhows, that even the Chineſe phi- 
loſopher . nr the illuſtrious advent. 


man- 
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mankind. had prophetical notices; - of the nature of his 
perſon, of his birth, of his death; and of the. particu; 
lar times of the year, both of his birth, and death; 
which I could ſhow very largely. but I remember, 
now, we are to ſpeak. only of what concerns the vege- 
table world; what ſhare it had, in thoſe religious ſo- 
lemnitys:-;- which all antient nations kept, regarding this 
expectation of a great man, a ſon of God, as Jupiter 
was of Saturn, who was to renew the Saturnian age. 

The miſletoe ceręmonial of the: Yale feſtival is well 
known, and continued, from the time of the Druids, 
to this day, in ſome ineaſure; eſpecially in northern 
countrys, here old cuſtoms are not ſo ſoon become 
obſolete. its ſacred character is acknowledg'd. by Virgil, 


or rather magical. for none treat of the Druids, with 


out a mention; bf: miſletoe; and a' fanciful notion of 
their being magicians; ariſing from the wonderful, and 
plainly ſtupendous works they did, in raiſing their tem- 
ples, an Abum, a Stonabenge, a Sbap. and perhaps 
from ſome of their feats in philoſophy. . 
Pliny XXIV. 1I. XXV. 3. writes, the miſletoe was 
thought to be highly medicinal, , and a remedy againſt 


All evils. he mentions tworremarkable particulars, uſed 
in gathering it. one, that it was done on the ſixth day 


of the moon. by this e are to underſtand, their feſti- 
vals were held on that day of the moon nkareſt the 
Solſtices and Equinoxes. and this was their method, at 


all times; the patriarchal method from the beginning; 


- The other particular obſerv'd in gathering the miſle- 
toe, was uſing the form of a croſs, holding their arms 


ſ - 


acroſs. - from ſome moſt antient prophetic notice of 
_ tree, which was to be falutary to all mankind. 
Many people now a da ays, hang up a bough of miſle- 
466; over their doors, at Chriſtmas time; as an omen of 
| general good luck, and proſperity to the family, for the 
enſuing year. this Virgil makes the Druideſs Sybil 
Hang the miſletos' branich upon the lintel. 
Ihe beauty of the plant is certainly admirable. tis 
built on a triple ſcheme, each joint conſiſting of three 
ſtems, dividing from each other, with an equal angle, 
of the third part of the 360 degrees, that compleat the 
circle. each angle 1 is ed with a delicate, ſhining, 
pearl-like berry: which ſet upon the golden color of 
— plant} produces an agreable effect. 


One great, and — quality of the plane, is 


the manner of its production, from the feed: contain'd 
in that berry.” this will not grow upon the earth, but 
inates only on the of another tree; in a 
manner which to this day remains a myſtery, in botany. 
„ ſhall not ſpeak of its medicinal virtues, which are 
very powerful: but remark its ſingular origin and time 
of floriſhing, being in higheſt perfection at this dead 


ſeaſon of the year; contrary” to the common courſe of 


the vegetable kingdom. it ſprings ſuperior to winters 
cold, needs not tHe ſolar ſtrength, tis perfectly a type 


of Chriſtianity; A divine plant; not of man's ſetting, 


not earth-born, kerth Hhoutiſbed; but wonderfully in- 
oculating its ſelf on andther, and that an old and worn- 


õut tree effecually ſtript of its foliage, ſap going down- 
ward :- which yet it — with new. verdure and 


beauty, by its — branches, its ſilver berrys. 
C 2 The 


on Judaiſm. J. VI. 13 
vould make ſenſe of it. e ede, plant is alive 


T = } 


The Druids held it for a fymbol of Maſiab, whom 
they expected to be born at this winter Solſtice ; when 


miſletoe, by the wonderful order of nature, contrary 


$9 over. plants is in its full bloom, r 
ection 

That our Saviour was + truly. born at the winter Sol- 
ſtice, where we now celebrate it, admits; in my 
ment, of a divine proof. tis deduced. from the pro- 
phets celebrating that great advent, with a rehearſal of 
ever-greens ; to grace the ſalutiferous ſolemnity. in 
conformity to which, we at this adorn our * 
with them. 

Tjaiah LX. I. Ariſe ſhine, for thy liebs is come cc. 
the prophet calls upon the ſun, at its utmoſt elonga- 
tion, to advance, and lengthen out the day, to accom- 
pany the. birth divine. be glory of Lebanon ſhall come 
wnto thee; the fir-tree, the pine, and the box together; 10 
beautify the place of my ſanttuary ; — ona the 
Place of my foot glorious. meaning the birth of Metab. 
 T/aiah XLI. 19. on like occaſion. the cedar, — 


myrtle, olive, fir, pine, box, are gather d 


Laiab LV. 13. head of the thorn, ſpall come — 7b 


fir-rree ; ; inſtead of the briar, ſhall ſpring the penn 


meaning the kingdom of Meſſiah. | 

In my opinion, 1/aiah alludes to the miſletoe, i in that 
obſcure and corrupt paſſage, which commentators avoid. 
and it means, to make the plant ſymbolic of Maſſiab, 
and of Chriſtianity, to be — th (as it may be ſaid) 
thus let it be read, if we 


$7 Til up 
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pon it, when its leaves are caſt. ſo the holy feed hall 

bs as the plant thereof. 

Hlence the old Romans called the winter Solſtice Sa- 
turnalia, the great birth day of the invincible Mizhras, 
who was to reftore the Saturnian age. the Druids 

called/ it Tue, which ſignifys the feftival, by way of 

eminence. thus far as to Chriſtmastide. 

The feſtival of the vernal Equinox, was known from 
prophetic notices, to be the time of the death of Meſſiab; 
and celebrated in a manner ſuited thereto. but the rea- 
fon obſcured, and forgotten. the plants of this ſeaſon 
uſed on the feſtival, by all nations, were the hyacinth 
kind, and the anemone kind, of infinite beauty and va- 

riety, together with los adenidis « all plants of the time. 

— viola tricolor. 

The true purport of the feſtival was by the poets 

wrooght into fables of Adonis killed, among the Syrian 

nations. — hametitation | ht: him, 

the women, three days together. that, a 
8 eee this is 
hinted at in Jeremias VII. 29. 4 lamentation in high 
fung meaning the heathen tem 
All chis was done at the vern equinox,” our Eaſter 
time, a name borrow'd from the Syrian goddeſs Aftarte, 
mother of Adonis. at laſt, Adonis is turn'd into the 
flower of this ſeaſon, anemone ; the flower with which 
they made their crowns, garlands, feſtoons for the fa- 
cred ſolemnity; for their heads, their ſtaves, for the 
— — temples, altars. | 
anemone is called paſque flower: from 


the aſh! lemon of our Saviour's death : and wind 


flower, 


| 1 4 I 
flower, from its bloſſom, ſo eaſily wafted away by the 


wind; a fit emblem of mortality. as for man, his days 
are as graſs, as a flower of the field, ſo he periſheth, — 
the Pſalmiſt. CIII. for the wind paſſeth over it, and it 


#s gone, and the place thereof ſhall know it, no more. 


The great purple beauty of gentianella had a place 
in this ſolemnity. all ſuited cheie color to the gloomy, 
melancholy occaſion. pulſatilla, paſque flower, men- 
tion d particularly by Pliny as one of the ſacred Nur 
of the Druids, by the name of Sammolu mn. 

Marciſſus, da adi. Proſerpine gathering chem, Car- 
ried off by Pluto, means celebration of the myſterys, 


at vernal equinox, which myſterys conſiſted in a re- 


preſentation of a man dying, and vil kram the 
, 

Beſides flowers, 'the Druids caraped: — of the 
fallow with the catkins adorning them, called palm; 
which the children now carry at this —— 
ligious intent; imitating the palm branches carried 
before our Saviour going to Jerulalens a little bm hi 
paſſion. . 05q ji / N 

The Druids e branches of e 11 nk”, 
in'theig ſacred. proceſſions, i, e. the narrow-leay' d wil- 
hw, or fallow, then floyring:' in W elſh —_ hal- 
owed. 

Again, the an * thi Thr das 
and rejoicing, for a beautiful youth, called Hyacinibus, 
fla, by Apoll this Was the moſt famous feſtival of 
the potent city of Sparta, called Myacinthian. all de- 
rived from the purple Hyacinth + — Which they 


uſed on this — aig and ag cuſtomary, the ets 


RET turned 
n 
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turned the youth into this flower. theſe are antient 
religious truths, turn'd into fables, by the devil's craft, 
and human weakneſs; to confound ſacred notices uf 

h ſuffering; by the names of Hyatinthivs, Anemone, 
Adonis, and the flowers uſed upon the occaſion. hence 
a favourite of Apollo, Cypariſſus, was turn'd by him, 
into that mournful cypreſs plant. fo Artis beloy'd of 
the mother of the gods, was repreſented as crucifyed on 
a pine. Eaſter —— thus — for oy flowers 
oh the vernal equinox. © + . 

The famous plant, the beautiful fore e is one of 
the glorys of the ſummer ſolſtice - the high favourite of 
the Druids ; both for its very powerful medicinal vir- 
tues, and for its great elegance, and duration, gradually 
aſpiring, on a noble — I have ſometimes obſerved 
it to bloom on the very ſolſtitial day. this was the or- 
nament of this — ſacrifice. fp has its name from 
the Druids, |: fees,. fairies, folkes, popelli: notions among 
the vulgar, tranſmitted down, from their times. the 
form of the flower, its purple and embroidery, deem 
bles their ſacerdotal caps, or mitres; like thoſe of the 

Perſians and Phrygians: _ were the , ori- 
 Jerobotane; ſacred pan t, ' perifterion vervain, = 
pigeon-herb, ſo named from its preſent flowering: 
pigeons: being now the uſual ſacrifice. and peculiar, 
as being then in 1 higheſt perfection; not from any 
fancy of the pigeons being fond of the herbe this was 
reckon'd a magical, that is, a Druidical' ne our 
nn. or columbine was now alſo uſed. 
moral ou B40 2 10 4 - Hypericon, 
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_ Hypericon, called fuga demonum, reckon'd among 
fucred magical plants, on account of the Druids uſing 
them. good againſt witchcraft. 

At the ſummer ſolſtice, they uſed likewiſe to make 
wreathes and chaplets of our native convalvulus major 
and minor, bind — a beautiful white campaniform, 
growing plentifully at this ſeaſon. hence the magical 
notion became affixt to them. by the common people, 
called pirits bells. 

The autumnal equinox was celebrated with the oak, 
then big with acorns ; a tree, from all antiquity thought 
moſt ſacred ; and with which I ſhall conclude this diſ- 
courſe. , 

Maximus of Tyre, a 13 Platonift, informs us, 
the Druids worſhiped Jupiter; whoſe ſtatue or ſign, 
ſays he, was a very high oak tree. we are not to be 
moved to think, the Druids were idolaters. the truth 

is this. the great woods, and groves were their verdant 
— wa at this ſeaſon of the year; the boughs of oak 
and acorns were the ornaments of their ſtaves, and al- 
tars; which they cut down, with the brazen inſtru- 
ments called Ce/zs. innumerable quantitys whereof we 
find at this day, in Brittain, and the circumjacent iſlands. 
but they preſerved the cuſtom of the eaſt, from whence 
they came, of having a keb/a, or object, to which they 
all turned their faces, in acts of religion. tis the Ara- 
bian method to this day, from thence the Droids and 
the aboriginal Britons came. 

In the open temples of the Druids, hu had an obe · 
liſcal ſtone, ſet upright, for the hebla ; or three ſtones: 
ſet nich-wiſe ; ſymbolic of the divine preſence. in a 


grove, 


. [ wel 


grove, they choſe out a handſom oak, with two croſ- 
like branches. on the ſtem of the tree, they inſcribed 
the word TARAN, which ſignifys God the ſupreme; 
above and below, the word THAV, which fignifys 
deity, on the erofi-arm to the right, the word BELEN, 

meaning the all-healing Saviour. on the left arm, the 
word HES, meaning the divine ſpirit. 

Thus they endeavoured to picture out the nature of 
the godhead: thus, as we Chriſtians, they worſhiped 
the three divine perſonalitys, in one deity. 

III. We have, in ſome meaſure, celebrated the _ 
tys, uſes and the glorys, of the vegetable world. 
have more particularly ſhown, its ſubſerviency to . 
gion. nothing, no learning, uo ſcience, no great pur- 
poſe in life, is of value, that has not ſome regard there- 
to. we conelude, with the origin and uſe of ſacred 
groves, from a letter of Ciceros to Atticus, about his 
building a Temple, for a ſort of apozheofes to his daughter 
Tillia; we learn thence; that groves: for religion, are 
antięnter than their covert temples ; like thoſe of the 
Greeks and Romans, encompaſied with pillars. indeed 

theſe latter ſort of Temples, are ſtrictly but imitations 
of groves. and groves, we may e gave occaſion 
to the invention of architecture; eſpecially that firſt 
ſort; which is the moſt antient. in Homer is frequent 


mention of religious groves, no Temples. theſe groves 


for religious uſe all nations took from that of ABRA- | 


HAM, our Druids too from him. 

From theſe groves aroſe the firſt ideas of architecture. 
firſt was it employ'd for ſacred purpoſe. and the firſt 
kind, or Order of architecture, was bat, we errone- 


D ouſly 


* 
. 
41 
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ouſly call Gothic. tis truly Arabian: came from Ara- 
bia, when cover d temples were built, after the Me oſaic 
Tabernacle. 

Such is the fabric of our antient be and cathe- 
drals. the flender pillars imitate the taper trunk of a 
tree. the curve of the arches is from the delicate 
branching of the boughs, in a wood, or grove. the 
mullion'd lacework of the windows, the like; inter- 
cepting the dubious light, as in a real grove. here ſilence 
reigns, except the agreable murmurs of the wind over- 
head; here the gloomy obſcurity, leads the mind into 


a profound, and ſolemn ſeriouſneſs, a collection of 


thought, exciting that awe and veneration proper for 
the temples of the living GOD. 

When we add painted glaſs to our churches, every 
ſenſe is concentred into the contemplative. 

I have ſhown in chap. XV. of Abury, that the Druids, 
as well as the firſt ages of the world, were acquainted 
with the divine geniture, _ the emanation from the 
fupreme fountain of ; 

As once of old in groves, 4 here in "their repreſen- 
tative fabrics, we adore the three ſacred perſons of the 
_ deity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, to whom be aſcribed 
all honour and glory, now and for ever. Amen. 


1760. 


I. 


Gznze1s I. 11. And the earth brought forth graſs, 
and herb yielding ſeed, after his kind; and the tree 
wielding fruit, whoſe ſeed was in its ſelf, after his 


Lind, and God ſaw that it was good. 

* firſt day, the divine architect, propoſing to build 

a world, provides materials; like a wiſe artiſt. 

he created the — of matter, of whith the world was 
to be made. this he created properly ſpeaking, he 
produc'd it out of nothing; out of the infinite vacuum 
of boundleſs ſpace. tis . greateſt abſurdity in the 
world, to ſuppoſe it pre- exiſtent, and coeternal with 
the dei 

In ch firſt day, he produc” d fire and lig ht; the 
conſequence of the motion of the divine 55 on the 
face of the waters, as it is called, the chaos ; which 
put matter into a moſt prodigious fermentation : an 
inteſtine motion, or heat. 'twas an heterogeneous col- 
lection of all kind of different ſubſtances, fermenting, 
which muſt produce fire. GOD divided the light 
from the darkneſs. 6 EY 


HIS was on the third day of creation. in the 


Dis The - 


e 


The ignify 'd part of matter, was form'd into the 
body of the * and likewiſe the element of fire; 
which fills our atmoſphere, which we ſtrike out by 
electrical machines. this active elemental fire is the 
cauſe of motion with us, and of all the great o 
tions in nature. tis the cauſe of life, both in animals, 
and in vegetables, the more immediate ſubject of our 


diſcourſe. 


Next to the body of the ſun, the globe of the earth 
was form'd out of that part of matter, which had not 
been heated ; the ſecond day he formed the- planetary 
bodys; then the ſea and the dry land: which was the 
= of the third day. the Hank day he placed the 
ſun and all the planets in their proper ſpheres. and then 
© zhe earth brought forth graſt, and herb yielding feed, 
1 after his lind; and the tree yieldin mes whe ſeed 
« was in irs ſelf, after Bis 2 — God ſaw that it 
cc was good.” 

In the words of our text, following their natural or- 
der, we ſhall treat on theſe Mo 


I. On the uſe, and Why of the vegetable world, 
in general. | 


IT. On the ſeeds of pant in eder din of an 


eſpecial doctrine in religion, Which they teach us; no 
leſs than that important one, of a reſurrection. | 


I. We are to ſpeak of the aſs * beauty, of the ; 


vegetable world, in general. 
No 
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No ſooner did the mountains fr up their heads, and 
the land emerge out of the boundleſs ocean; but the 
univerſal face of the earth was overſpread, and clothed, 

in its green attire. the divine hiſtorian mentions gra/s 
in the firſt place. and th earth brought forth = 
the moſt common carpet of its ſurface; and general 
ſuſtenance of the animals. 

The kind, the beneficent parent of the univerſe, took 
care to provide food for his numerous family ; which 
he was about to bring into being. he ſpread a table 
for them ready, before they wanted it. he did it not, 
in a niggardly manner, but wherever the animal could 
tread, there found he plenty of nouriſhment under his 
feet. he could only ſtoop, and take it. 

A conſideration of the amazing variety of plants is a 
topic, that entertains botaniſts, in a high degree. it 
entertains them in their mutual diſcourſe and converſa- 
tion ; in their elaborate ſtudys, concerning them ; and 
in their ſilent and ſolitary contemplations upon them: 
ſuch as our. ingenious founder enjoy'd, in the midſt of 
a garden, when he ſat, overlooking, ordering his plants, 
brought from every quarter of the globe; breathing his 
ardent ejaculations from a pious ſoul ; touch d with de- 
vouteſt praiſes to the almighty creator, whoſe inven- 
tion ſo much exceeds all poſſible human conception! 

How did our founder enjoy himſelf, reflecting on the 
exceeding dignity of his profeſſion. God, not only 
planted a garden in Eden, but ſet the plants in it him- 
ſelf. for God made every plant of the earth, before it 
was in the earth; and every herb of the field, before it 


grew. 


% 
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grew. ſo that he himſelf put them into the earth. 
he was the firſt gardener ! e Profs: oben) 
How amazing, how admirable is the variety extended 
thro every claſs, every diviſion and ſubdivifion of 
created things | how does it elude our moſt accurate 
endeavours, to range, claſs, and diſpoſe them, to give 
them names, to form claſſes, digeſt herbs into kinds and 
familys, the labor and ſkill of ſuch as our Engliſh 
Linneus; Watſon. and would one think it ſhould be 
carried into ſo common a ſubject, as that of graſs? 
But conſult our former writers on this matter; ſuch 
as Gerard and Parkinſon,, and Johnſon and Ray, they 
will lead us as thro' a delicate and well-ſtored gra/s- 
plot; thro' ſeventy different kinds of graſſes, of which 
they give us the pictures and deſcriptions. but the di- 
ligence and accuracy of the moderns, have extended 
them much farther. 
This is within our own little circle at home. what 
ſhall we ſay, if we had an extenſive catalogue of graſſes, 
throughout the whole globe! it became our bounteous 
maker to make the moſt common food of his creatures 
to be moſt plenteous, moſt various. we may well ſay 
with the P/almi/t : he covereth the heaven with clouds, 
prepared rain for the earth, and made the graſs to grow 
upon the mountains, and herbs for the uſe of man. 
Another obvious particular, I muſt take notice of, 
touching the graſſes, and all herbage whatever, and 
indeed the whole vegetable world ; that is, the univer- 
ſal color of green, the intire livery of the earth's ſur- 
face. wonderful indeed, tho' fo little attended to, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe ſo common! how wiſe a formation is this, ſo 
agreable, ſo cheriſping to the viſual organs | 
Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhown, in the range of the rays 
of light, that-yellow is the extremity of colors on one 
fide, blue on the other; the medium between them is 
reen, whilſt the vivid and dazzling color of hot yellow 

1 Wc the eye, and the cold blue on the other hand, 
dulls and benumbs it; the green is moſt modine, 
pleaſing, and refreſhing. and thus divine providence 
has conſulted our good, in this the 'moſt common ob- 
ject of all before us 

But of all wonders, this is one of the greateſt, that 
while the whole vegetable world is green in color: yet 
in the whole vegetable world, there is not two greens, 
two different plants in color exactly the ſame. which 
is a matter altogether aſfoniſbing, beyond all imagi- 
nation | 

Conſider again, that whilſt all plants whatever are 
of a green. color only, and that fo infinitely diverſify'd, 
yet this extends only to their leaves and foliage, not to 
their lowers. and in the flowers, luxuriant nature 
prides herſelf, not only in various and curious forms of 
them, but in colors likewiſe. where the admirable 
gradations and mixtures of them, exceed all poſſible 
conception, all invention, all imitation of the moſt ex- 
quite art of the painter 

If Solomon in all his olory, in all the magnificence 
and ſplendor, which mortal hands could perform, which 
nature could furniſh, was not to be compared to one 
ſingle flower, that of a pure, white lilly, what muſt 
we ſay to a bed of tulips, poppys, of auriculas, of 
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ranunculus's; and a thouſand more ! here the gay pencil 
of nature. proftiſe, bedecks a common April medow, 
with the aſtoniſhing aſſemblage of vivid, of maſterly - 
compoſitions, of inimitable beautys, of -elegant fancy, 
in endleſs concatenations of painted flowers; from the 
ample blue violet, to that of the zrico/or, which ingly 
preſents the celeſtial iris; no leſs than the conſum- 
mate animal bravery of the peacock's tail, that golden 
expanſion of earthly glorys. , Nick. Gab 
Nature is great, not only in works of ſplendor, ſuch 
as captivate the common mind, every mind: but equal- 
ly ſo, in the moſt ſimple things. we need but give one 
inſtance, in this kind, the element whence all vege- 
tables are derived, water; which nouriſhes all, how- 
ever various. that ſo ſimple and pure an element 
ſhould accommodate its ſelf to the texture of the infi- 
nity of ſhapes and colors and magnitudes of plants, is 
matter of true aſtoniſhment. . att 110.4 
| Certainly the vegetable world finds great entertain- 
ment to a philoſophical and contemplative diſpoſition ; 
and full of moral and even religious leſſons. we may 
obſerve the botaniſts, who are great lovers of nature, 


and its dictates, ever by profeſſion, ſhow a very parti- 


cular regard to the fair ſex ; to thoſe 4 and tender 
objects, the laſt and moſt compleat work of the great 


author of beauty, to induce us to the happieſt, the ſo- 
cial life; for continuance of the world, for enjoying 
that bliſs he has here deſtin d us to; for it is not good 
for man to be alone. 62%, BIR | 2785 
To this divine truth the botaniſts proclaim their aſ- 
ſent, and attachment. as we may well conclude from 
I FE ſo 
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ſo many names, they give to plants; ladys fingers, 
ladys traces, ladys linnen, Venus glaſs, Venus baſon, 
maiden herb, maiden hair, Adonis flower, Marciſſus, 
virgins bower, ladys bedſtraw, ladys ſlipper, ladys hair, 
ladys comb, ladys gloves, ladys laces, ladys mantle, &c. 

The force of beauty, which naturaliſts muſt needs 
be highly ſenſible of, gives theſe and the like appella- 
tions in their favorite ſtudys. it calls up in the mind, 
that ſoul and fpirit of the world upon which the world 
ſubſiſts. the greateſt reaſon then has the fair ſex, to 
bedeck themſelves with the radiant beautys of flowers, 
not to heighten, but moderate their charms. with 

greateſt reaſon. has the creator given them thoſe charms, 
for the purpoſe of drawing us irreſiſtibly to the con- 
jugate life, by which the rational world ſubſiſts. | 

So we ornament our altars, as the antients their ſa- 
crifices, with feſtoons of flowers, to do the more ho- 
nor to the donor of fuch incomparable beautys. 

Great is the bounty of our good, our heavenly Father, 
who not only gives us the vegetable world, for 2, 
beauty, food, medicine, but for our pleaſure too, and en- 
tertainment. what a flow of ſpirits immediately ariſes 
at our entrance into an agreable garden ! all our ſenſes 
rejoice, the mind is dilated, beyond its ſelf. we ſeem 
to have regained our primitive ſeat of innocence and 

leaſure. for there all inordinate paſlions inſtantly 
ſubſide. the earth our habitation is a palace, admir- 
ably, and completely furniſhed, for ſervice, accommo- 
dation, ornament. tis copiouſly ſtored with every 
thing of excellence and elegance. much of our ſuſ- 
E tenance, 
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tenance, the beſt part too. for health and ſalubrity, 
medicine is hence derived; our tables are ſupply d 
with foods of exquiſite taſte and delicacy,; with fruits 
equal to the nectar, and ambrofia, of the antients; with 
wines to rejoice the heart, the true cordial: but as a 
cordial uſed by the wiſe, not for common drink: at firſt 
only ſerved up, at the religious quarterly ſolemnitys of 
public ſacrificing; when they were ſaid to rejoice before 
the Lord. tis now the facramental * of — 
lity, where the devout communicant | 


P urpureo bibit ore nectar. 15 


Common eating in the language of Nerd ſetip ture 
and antiquity, was called eating bread and — 
water. but the divine banquet was eating bread and 
drinking wine. therefore not to be profan'd; by com- 
mon uſe. ſo Melchiſedec, Geneſis XIV. 18. ſo Iſaac at 
a ſacramental feaſt. Gen. XXVII. 25. drank wine. 

A view of the ſtarry heavens is the delight of the 
aſtronomer. ſo the flowers of the plants on the earth 
equally cauſes our admiration and our pleaſure; enter- 
tains every ſenſe with their elegance, their glory, diver- 
ſity, beauty, their exquiſite fragrance, and that with 
equal diverſity; the roſe, the gillyflower, violet, junquil, 
orange, myrtle, lilly of the vally, and a thouſand more, 
infinitely various their beauty; infinitely rich and va- 
rious their fragrant odor | the lime tree, vine, jaſmin, 
ſyrinx, pink; fo of herbs, the tanſey, baſil, fouthern- 
wood, &c. &c. it behoves us to adore the author of 
ſuch perfection obſervable in this vegetable creation, 

2 ſince 
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ſince he himſelf pronounced his approbation thereof, 
for God ſaw that it was good. all perfect as the idea 
in the, Ma mind, whence it was produc' d and 
adorned. 
There is | another raxticulas worthy of our remark : 
and tis with great admiration we conſider the wiſdom 
af plants: nor need we ſeruple calling it wiſdom. a 
ſagacious inſtinct of nature, by which with exactneſs, 
they all know their proper ſeaſon of ſpringing each in 
| their reſpective time, even when tranſplanted from dif- 
ferent latitudes of their birth: flowering in their order, 
throughout the whole current of the year. by this 
means completing che perpetual round of variety. that 
every month; week ,.every day, nay every part of a day, 
- may. preſent. us with ſome new plant, opening flower. 
an eternal ſummers bloom, like what a Callinſon enjoys 
in his terreſtrial paradiſe, inhabited by plants from every 
region of the globe. ſome flowers are a good deal per- 
manent, or have a continual ſucceſſion. others flower 
in the morning, dye at noon; many on in the even- 
ing, dye at night. - how appoſitely do they recall to 
our mind our on ſhort duration | 
All flowers in general contract themſelves at night, 
and go to fleep, not improperly ſpeaking. of which our 
ingenious: friend Hill has ſpoken ſenſibly. ſo we 
keep ſeeds and bulbous roots out of the ground, after 
flowering, to plant them again, for next year; during 
which time, they are in a ſtate of ſleep. they put us 
in mind, of our temporary repoſe. but univerſally, 
che winter ſlumber of the vegetable world gives us not 
E 2 a faint 
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a faint idea, but a moſt ſtriking picture, of the long 
ſleep of the ſquallid grave; — at length of a certain 
reſurrection to new glorys. no otherwiſe than among 
animals that ſleep over the winter, they remain in a 
torpid ſtate, till the new . returns them to new 


life and vigor. 


The ſpring flowers, ee 8 nal the 
like, lye dead all ſummer ; ſo the autumnal ſaffron, &c. 

II. This naturally brings us to the ſecond contem- 
plation, that exact ſimilitude of a future life, exhibited 
to us, from the vegetable world; with which we ſhall 
conclude the preſent diſcourſe. 

Life is motion ; both animal life and- 3 life. 
motion is of two kinds; that in ſtraight lines, pro- 
greſſive, planetary, cometary motion; and that motion 


within its ſelf, inteſtin, fermentation, vibration. in vi- 


bration, the vegetative life evidently conſiſts. motion 
may be infinitely quick, like the rays of light, flame, 
lightning, electricity: or that of a comet in its peribe- 
lion : or infinitely flow, and abſolutely imperceptible, 
as is the vibration in the parts of plants when in ſleep, 
or in reſt: moderately quick as in the electrical vi- 


bration, ignited iron. 


Thus an inſtance. an acqualtitamce, dug up a po- 
tatoe-bed, and turn'd it into a graſs- plat. twenty-two 
years er, his ſucceſſor reconverted it into garden- 

ound. it was ſoon overgrown with potatoes. 

Another friend of mine ſow'd ſome cucumber-ſeed, 


which had lain by, thirty-three years, wrap'd up in 


8 it produced fine fruit. 


But 
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But what is this, in compariſon of the ſubſequent in- 
ſtance, in Croyland fen, in my country of Lincoln- 
ſhire, in digging ditches, they frequently meet with 
rata of cockle ſhells, and other marine bodys; the 
ſpoils of the Voachian deluge. whenever they dig a 
new ditch, acroſs a paſture, or ſcour an old one: the 
bank of earth thrown out, certainly produces a fine 
crop of muſtafe. | 
In thoſe fens, immenſe quantitys of oaks, firs, and 
all kind of trees and ſhrubs, are found under ground, 
in ſome places, a quantity of acorns and hazel-nuts 
crouded together, and the like remains of the Flood. 
ſo that we are oblig'd to aſſert, the muſtard is of the 
ſame growth; and cover'd the ſurface of the antedilu- 
vian ground; when that cazacly/zx” fell upon it. its 
fine oil and poignant falt preſerv'd it, thro' ſo many 
centurys. and upon its being again expoſed to earth, 
air, and funſhine, it revives, and vegetates. but all 
this while, it was in ſeed, alive; and hat life conſiſted 
in vibration of its parts infinitely flow. 

I recite theſe inſtances of analogy to the doctrin of 
reſuſcitation of the ſame body; at the future reſurrec- 
tion. it ſhows, not only an exact agreement and poſſi- 
bility ; but even a facility, in that wonderful change. 
Matter is indiviſible ad inſinitum, and the laſt com- 
ponent parts of it are infinitely ſolid, and impenetrable. 
therefore there is a ſtrict reſemblance between the ſemi- 
nal eye of a plant, and that particle in the human body, 
analogous to it, which we lay down in the grave: ht 
particle which at the reſurrection, like the muſtard 
| | plant, 
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plant, from the ſeed, which is to grow into an incor- 
ruptible and glorious body, and be again united to its 


own ſoul. agreable to what holy Fob proveties; which 
we uſe in our admirable buryal ſervice. 
ce Though after my ſkin worms deſtroy this body, — 


„in my fleſh, my identical, ſpecific body, ſhall I ſee 


ce God. 


« I ſhall ſee him for my ſelf, and not for another. | 


ny foul ſpall be anni to ayes body; no metam- 


* pfychofis. 


'The antient —— raiſed their imavbende — 


of the pyramids, as a moſt laſting houſe for their body, 


which they expected, was to be reunited to the foul. 
for the ſame reaſon they preſerved their bodys, in the 
fine mummys which we fee at this day. an art they 
learnt from the patriarch JOSEPH. Sc: 

In every ſeed there is a radical, ſeminal point, which 


produces the plant. and this 1s but a ſmall point, and 


part of the ſeed. for much the larger part of a feed, 
a garden bean for inſtance, tho defign'd for our food, 
is deſtin'd to the nouriſhment of Tos ſeminal point, 
whilſt it puts forth the germ upwards, the radicle 
downwards, to gather nouriſhment from the earth; 
and ſhift for its ſelf. 

And here comes in the doctrine of the great S.. Paul, 
that * piece of metaphyſics, comprehended in 
the fifteenth chapter of I. Corinth. uſed likewiſe in our 
buryal ſervice. a chapter, hat after a thouſand times 
reading, will furniſh matter of admiration, as well as 


inſtruction, in the moſt — affair to the human 


mind. 
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So much perſuaded was he of the facility, as well as 
poſſibility! of the thing, that he ſeems to fall into a 
paſſion, when one that doubted, aſked him. 

Hut ſome man will ſay, how are the dead raiſed up, 
e with what body ? 

« Thou fool, that which thou ſoweſt, is not quickened 
again, ' unleſs it dye. 

« That which thou ſoweft, a grain of wheat for in- 
&« ſtance, is not that new and beautiful form, which i is 
to ſpring from it, bur merely à grain of corn.” but 
by dying in the earth, i. e. waſting away, deriving its 
nouriſhment from the body of the grain, as in the caſe 
of the garden-bean, which body is by that means quite 
conſum d; the germ, or ſeminal part of the grain, by 
the ordinance of the creator, emerges from its grave, 
a compleat plant of wheat. 

The antients had a notion of this matter, which 
they blended with the idea of the death of Meſſiah, 
which they celebrated in the exhibition of the Myſterys. 

The Anemone flower was thought to hold the ſoul of 
Adonis, and therefore called Adoneus. 

The women that celebrated the feſtival of Adonis, 
ſowed wheat and barley in a garden in the ſuburbs, 
called the garden of Adonis; ſignifying thereby the 
death and reſurrection of the god. the Scholiaſt of 
Theocritus. 

And all this is agreable to our text. 

« And the earth brought forth graſs, and herb yielding 
e ſeed, after bis kind; and the tree nielding fruit, whoſe 
ce ſeed was in its ſelf, after his kind. and God ſaw that 


« jt was good.” 
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An univerſal and eſtabliſh'd law in creation to the 
total excluſion of equivocal ne. in plants, as 
well as animals! 

The herb yields ſeed after its kind, the tree yields 
ſeed in its attire fruit. as it derives its being from 
a diſtinct and perpetual ſeed : fo it yields the like de- 
rivative origin of its ſucceeding „ the ſame in 
animals. LETS 

Hence an eternal proviſion is made by « our all-good 
creator, for a conſtant ſucceſſion of all the ſpecies of 
beings, which he made at the beginning : no new ones, 
by any ſpontaneous generation can appear. 

In a diſcourſe of plants, permit me to conſecrate the 
memory of that great genius -my eſteemed friend: Dr. 
Stephen Hales ; who has deſerved ſo well of the yege- 
table world ; from whom 1 firſt imbibed the love of 
philoſophical ſtudys. 

How do we admire the abſolute 05 and agree- 
ment in the divine philoſophy of Maſes and of St. Paul! 
ſo perfectly conformable to our preſent e 
ſyſtems. 

But let us follow Sr. Paul, BY he carrys us had our 
preſent phyſiological ſyſtems, with a moſt exalted ſpirit 
of truly divine philoſophy, to the regions of a future 
life, to the ſtate of glorious immortality. this is the 
true end of all our ſtudys, and inquirys. here we make 
a momentary ſhow, a gaudy appearance; as the flower 
of the field, ſoon paſs away, and every ſtation, our 
place Inoweth ws -no amore. 

But we muſt ſo far imitate the plants, and the leſſon 


they give us; that as they, having ſeed in themſelves, 


which 
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which procures a new generation ; fo we, having a like 
immortal galure to ourſelves, a new, and 


endleſs life of felicity, in the ſplendid regions of the 

heavenly paradiſe. 

„ God giveth 40 every plant its own body and its own 

© ſeed ;. ſo is the reſurrectiuon our dead boays. it is 

&« owns in on, it is raiſed in incorruption : it is 
66 dann i in diſbouour, it is raiſed in glory.” 

The roots, and ſeeds of ts, as to their ſubſtance, 
all but the eye, or germ, 
periſh,- waſte away. but the germ 2 from its 
terrene bed, and ſhoots into the ſeveral beautiful flowers, 
of infinite variety and elegance of color, form, odor; 
the pride and glecy of creation. 
It is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed i in incorruption. 

\ This, beſide what we have already ſaid, of the high 
notions the Druids had, of the — — plant, in = 
brating the Jule feſtival, to the honor of our Savior's 
birth, which brought light and immortality to light ; 
they held it for a fit emblem of the reſurrection, and 
of our immortal ſtate; being a new, ſpiritual, el 
dont cloathing, ſpringing glorious, from an old, faded, 

leaflaſs trunk; Jaid. in the wintery bed of the grave. 
a beautiful, angelic form ariſing om the human. 


We bave reaſop to, admire in a philoſophical way, 


. the. nature of the ſeed or berry ip this miſletoe plant, 


ſo bike to the «8g of a fowl, tis not to be ſow'd in 
- the carth like ether ſds 55 conſiſts of A Ht 9 
- ginaus juice E the White ot an e Which is to 
nouriſh cha enabryo pp wats er fit to main- 
JO 9980199904 Of 21 51197 7 531195 tain 
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tain its ſelf. ſo the young emb o plant is nouriſhed 
by that juice whilſt it ſtrikes its finger'd root into 
the bark of the tree at one end: and expands its __ 
on the other end, to produce its own branches. 
This is apreable to St. Paul's firſt pofition, 10 the 
which thou ſoweſt, is not quickned, extept it dye. 
cannot put on our glorious and incorruptible body, the 
laſt and fitteſt habitation of our ſouls, unleſs we aye, 
unleſs we part with our corruptible, this fleeting parcel 
of fibrous texture, that needs continual nouriſhment 
and repair: till, as the apoſtle elegantl expreſſes it, 
mortality is "foalloved up in life. II. Cor. III. 4. we know 
that if our earthly houſe of this tabernacle were diſſoboed, 
we have a buildin 12 Gd, an houſe: not ke a 


hands, eternal i in t LYLE BY: B _ 
For in this we groan earneſtly, defiring . ro be ue | 
mw. with our 22 is from heaven. 
3 Jown | a natural * 7 1 is dale 4 Hume 
Jol. Hi 4 4 1115 
Behold I Wa you an a pots 5 ba, and picture 
of this glorifyed body, ſo clothed, in the plants 2 
Lyfimachia, where the flower ſtand upon the ſeed 
the ſeed pod figuring our natural body's hes y rk 
upon it, our ſpiritual body. ot US WE de 
Let that lye in the grave, never ſo many :centiirys, 
ke the antediluvian muſtard-ſeed, yet when called 
forth by the celeſtial trumpet, we Hall each attuin a 


ſplendid and never changing form, adeording to dur 
merit. © for there is one glory of the fun, and another 
„ glory of the moon, and another glory of the farts: as 


the inſpired _ elegantly tells us, to incourage our 
virtue 
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virtue and our diligence, to frive for a ſeat of emi- 
nence, in the city of our God. 

Thus the 2 like as -g war raiſed up fren 
the dead, 0 r even ſo 
we alſo ſhould in newne 

For if we PO been 2 eter in the likeneſs of 


his death, . 1 
rection. 
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III. 


Dum 818 I. 11. And GOD ſaid, let the earth bring 
forth grafs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit tree 
 Jielding fruit, after his bind; whoſe feed is in its ſelf, 
upon 1 earth : and it was ſo. 


12 poke in this place already, of the majeſty, 


and ſublimi r and 
that a 
GOD, the — 222 created matter out of 
nothing; as the nateriali. of his work. he put it into 
motion, like the heat of a ferment ; for its maturation, 
he ſeparated it, heated, into its-diſtin& allotments ; at 
he adorned it, in all ics parts ; till the mighty 
work of creation was . and he pronounced 
his note of a 3 be Jaw, that it was good. be 
Jaw-euery: thing thot he had made; and behold, it was 
very good. and the evening and ube morning, wore the 
5 day 
E es but an orderly 
workman; to teach 1 ö 
regularity, in all our wor or we may 
— he plan d it, and adorn'd ; — laid it 
d like — garden, and then planted It, TI 
Thi 
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This was not all; but the higheſt, and intereſting 
purpoſe was procured thereby: in obſerving the order, 
by days works. a purpoſe, th moſt intereſting to us: 
I mean the inſtitution of the ſabbath, that high, that 
moſt venerable, moſt holy day ; the crownwork of all 
his work, the moſt —— al Jewel of creation! the 
laſt hand, the finiſhing ornament thereof. 

For what would this whole magnificent frame, the 
world have been worth, without the ſabbath ? and the 
holy penman would: have thought his account of Crea- 
tion incompleat ; without obſerving” in ſo magnificent 

a manner. 

Thus the heavens, and the earth Were e and all 
the 2% of them. idgun 

' And on rhe Kue day G 0 * his. work, which 
be had made. and he reſted on the ſeventh day, from all 
bis work which bled the made. a 

Hnd GOD bleſſed enth ) anctiſyed it; 
bicaaſe "that in it, he bal on all ns which 
GOD' — and made 528 

7 L have dwelt: ſo long g upon this topic, * it 
ought to be the firſt, and principal thought, that can 
enter into the heart of a thinking man. in vain was 
the world made, and all its ſhining, its natural beau- 
tys, without a proper regard to morality; the rule of 
the rational part of his creation. and how is that to 
be done, but by a careful obſervance of the ſabbatical 
duty: which alone makes and preſerves that impreſſion 
of religion upon the minds of mankind, which provides 
for the univerſal peace, and happineſs of the — as 
our beneficent parent defign'd. he made us to be 


41 happy, 
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happy, but! it is not attainable, without the moral peace, 
and harmony of Society: which, to the Sabbath alone, 
is owing. tis the Se of Civil Government. 

Alfter this neceſſary proem, come we to the third day 
of creation, the ſubject of aur min the glory of 
ooo vegetable world, | 


E We will fomnenrhat concerning the time of 
— _ ſeaſon of * year, when the world v was 


. u. We with: treat of the beautys and proertys of 
png, Oe 


II. That a garden is made the mbol and i 
of heaven its ſelf. | 


An. the earth brought forth 1 and herb ieldi 
nw « ſeed, after his kind ; — the tree yielding fruit, whoſe 
. feed"is in its ſelf, after its kind. and GOD ſaw that 
it as good. 

: ... Herein two things ngs appear to me, highly worthy our 
conſideration. and theſe lead us to the inveſtigation of 

4 truth, the otigin of creation: I mean the 

ticular time, when GOD almighty ſet about the arogt 

work; the of time, the ſure epoch of chro- 
nology. the Bereſbith bara of Moſes : the glorious birth- 
day of the world: the glorys. of the vegnenls world, 
the theme of our diſcourſe. _ 

All chronologers pitch upon the time of the equinox, 

"ſos this great work, when the heavenly luminarys be- 
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gan their courſes; whether vernal, or autumnal equi- 


_ has been diſputed ; but I cannot think with any 


true effect. 

To come at a ſolution of this queſtion; in my judg- 
ment, we muſt chiefly apply to the vegetable world, 
which is, to the nature and reaſon of things. for we 
may be aſſured, the ſupreme artificer acted with the 
greateſt reaſon and judgment. we are ta conſider the 
iſe, where our firſt parents were made, 
where they firſt lived. as to the time of the year, neither 


the Jewiſh practice, nor the ſacred memoirs do further 
us much. the Jews had two commencements of the 


year, the vernal equinox, which they. called 
as by it, all their religious feſtivals were regulated. 


that of the autumnal equinox, was the civil head af the 


year, for bargains and agriculture. 
If religion be the primary intent of our bring, to 
for a more permanent ſtate future; if the ſab- 


tical dut be the firſt and moſt important buſineks ef 


life here, the ſacred year is infinitely preferable : -in the 


ſame depree, as things eternal, excel the finite. this 
would anſwer our queſtion at once. but let us aal 


nature, the law of creation. 


Survey the field, the garden, ee — 


take along with us, this preliminary conſideration. 


that — ſacred hiſtory was wrote in a ſouthern c 


ountry ; 
nts lived ol about the ———— 
Hes ths — 


gulf; which is pg of lati- 

tude warmer than us. 
We muſt neceſſarily conclude the prime, and the 
middle of the year is there far ſpent; even the harveſts 
3 are 


Ea» 


are over.) tlie beautiful ſeaſon of ſpring ; the floriſh- 
ing, and fruitful view of rich fummtr ; the corn, the 
wine, the olive are inned: the face of the earth uni- 
verſally robbed' of its ornamenting attire ; appears 
{quallid, bare and gray: the foreſt leaves ſickning, and 
yellow, ready to drop. all this worſe, in the latitude 
of paradiſe, than in our own country; or in that of 
Of 20h 

Gan this be thoug bt the time of the world's birth- 
day? with equal Van: may we ſuppoſe our firſt mo- 
ther was delivered into the arms of Adam, not in the 
prime of youth. a 

Did it — the e of all ality and elegance, 
" 'exhibit his 'new-made world; in a decaying and de- 

KK 
here is the orb 44 the ber, whoſe feed was in its 

fl, the like of the fruit tree? this indicates the ſpring: 
the ſeed in the plants, the fruit yet unproduc d. 

A word or two on the animal creation, will confirm 
the ſentiment. 

1. For generation of animals, perform d generally i in 
ſpring, or ſummer. mn 

2. For ſuch as lay up their ſummer proviſion, for 
winter maintenance. the floriſt bee, the farmer ant, 
muſt neceſfartly” periſh, before the winter is over, if ' 
produc'd in autumn. the univerſal herd of the inſect, 
the fly kind, dye then, and prepare for their tomb. 

Thoſe animals that ſleep thro the winter, have 

all the fine ſeaſon of the year to fatten themſelves, and 
prepare for their torpid ſtate ; without which proviſion, 


they could not furvive, till ſpring. 
G Such 


[ 43 ] 
Such ans ſnakes, and thein kind; toads, e 
ſnails, dormice, all reptiles, ſpiders, hutterffys, and: 
flys in. general. 
On the other hand, wha ſegs nat the ftnefs,. theipro-, 


niety of, che jacund ſeaſon of. ſpring,, af the . 
We inox, the, world's, birth-day, far. che rexixiſcence af, 


theſe, animals; for the generation of others. the very 
name of vernal inſpires every heart with } Oy then, it 


is, all nature, ſmiles, as the virgin. birth, juſt come 
from the hand of the divine — — bright and. 
charming. 


Then, as when . angelic choir ſhouted. fory u. at. 
the ſtupendous ſcene of elegance, and 

Nat "4 at the autumnal. ſeaſon. but now let. uu. 
ſurvey the green fields. firſt the yellow cbelidamiuun 
pilewort, which proclaims the joyful approach of the 
ſun. next, the medow is beſpangled with. white dai- 
ſys. then changing their — * to the burniſh d gold 
of buttercups feld ranumculus, and dandelion. the 
flowers of the latter, by a wonderful mechaniſm change 
their flat ſurface, into an inimitable globular head, fuch 
as is faintly repreſented in the frontiſpiece, engraving; : 

This, with 4arba. Jovis, and. the like, is a aſt 
noble picture in miniature, of the great world, a ſtarry 
orb around us in a. clear night; each ſtar we may 
well ſuppoſe, to be placed in the hexangular manner 
of the ſeeds of this plant: if we could. view them, on 
the outſide of their vaſt circumference. 
Again, we have the liberty of viewing in the vege- 
table world, another. fine image of the TO IAN, 


or macrocoſm, in the ſeedhead of the angelica plant: 
which 


( 43 ] 
row Ciel tn eee 


5.755 moſt aſtoniſhing fight we can poſſibly have, 
the grandeſt conception that can enter the human mind, 
a ides! ef) at we call, the milky. way in the 
heavens. 

It was the buſmeſs of MOSES only to touch upon 
this, which he does, when he ſays, thus the heavens 
were fonifhed and all the boſt of them : which he com- 
pares to an embatailled army. again, he ſays in ſhort. 
and be made the furt alſo. 

The milky way is to be thought an immenſe plain 
of worlds, of tyſtems, like ours; ſuns, planets, ſatelli- 
tes; comets, e. 'tix made ap of infinite-orbs of ſtars, 
ſuch as that we view around us in a ſtarry night: an 
infinite infinity of ſuch groups of ſtellary orbs ; ſome- 
what like the angelica head. theſe we muſt ſuppoſe 
planted by the almighty band, in the fame hexangular 
order, for a very juſt reaſon, by which their mutual 
attractions and gravitations leaft interfere. 

We muſt ſuppoſe, that this immenſe plain of ſuns, 
and fyftems of worlds, the milky way, is infinitely ex- 
tended on all fides, guaquaverſum. fo that it divides 
infinite fpace, into two halves; like a fair and 
beautiful garden, well — and adorned, in the 
middle of an extentled defart. 

Thus we are to underſtand the work of Creation 5 in 


general; refpecting us particularly, as receited by 


M MOB ES. | 
The whole aſſuredly furniſhes us with the grandeſt 
notibn of the Creator, which ever was convey d to the 


G 2 human 


voyd, and ferme . of Chants * 
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human mind. and the little pictuits v we have given 
from the vegetable world, helps us to form an idea of 
that — Being, who * won large, ſo 'loepy ſo 


high ! 19:3t92000/ ihn 211 
How omen do we tick: to heals the favor of this 
, AG E936 et 921 


Wherever we can pry into the works of nature, With 
additional eyes, nought appears, but amazing art, con- 


trivance, and curioſity; though in a very minute 


the moſt extended thought of any created Being cannot 
comprehend the whole; and nn it was nne 5 one 


Fiat of the omnific Word. Tore! 


After a little contemplation of this ſtup 3 "EW 
return we to reflect again, on the time of! building it, 
when a point was fixed in infinite time; and a bound 
began, in infinite ſpace: when the garden-plot of 


worlds was plan d, and planted. GOD almighty in a 


human way of ſpeaking, ſurvey'c dit with- delight, truly 
the goed; thus providing for an immenſe: family, thro 
endleſs ages. we are loſt in the unixthemable' * 
of his benignit! / duct 

We cannot poſſibly — bur chat che Spring * 
fitteſt to celebrate the world's great birth-day. and can 
we think, that GOD the author of all harmony, ele- 

ce, and beauty, does not always act, that which-i is 


— fit ? 'tis hat ſeaſon which uſhers in all the luſter 


of the earthly flowers; the firſt efforts of teeming na- 
ture, alter a winter's captivity. muſt zz bedepis depriv'd of 
the honor of nature's virginity, juſt ſprung te rom the 


We Now 
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Now the violet, primroſe, cowſlip, the hyacinth, 
| Jaffodil, narciſſus, and a thouſand more beauteous, 
fragrant, and ſhining forms of inimitable painting, ex- 
cite the admitation, the love, the complacence, every 
tender paſſion, of the human mind; theſe lift up our 
hearts, to join in the chorus of the aerial harbingers; 
and ſalute the riſing, and n ornaments of the 
vernal equinox. 

Theſe offer — to the female re of the 
rational world, to make chaplets, garlands and feſtoons, 
of intermixed texture of colors and odors ; to celebrate 
nuptials, feſtivitys, to adorn our churches, altars, our 
ſtate rooms; to fill our urns and flower pots; as in 
miniature, to imitate the great world without. 

At the ſpring are the dews of heaven ſhed plenteouſſy; 
the equinoctial ſprings ariſe, the gentle ſhowers, the mild 
vernal airs, all conſpiring to welcome the happy ſeaſon, 
and croum the earth with Farneſi. in wiſdom — „ thou 
made them all, the earth is full of thy riches. O Lord. 

- Bleſſed of the Lord is his hand, for the. precious things 

of heaven, for the dem, and far: the deep that coucheth 

eneath: by which is underſtood ny abyſs, in the 
center of the earth, the receptacle of freſh water, 
ſtrain'd thro' the nick under the ocean; and thence 
drawn up thro proper veins, for ſprings and fountains; 
by the attractive power of the ſun and moon: equally 
as it makes' the tides' of the ocean. this is e long 
ſought ſor ſecret of the origin of ſprings and fountains. 
far. he hath + Wi the earth my toe e ſear, and n. 


e gl 
n | 8 9019DL 28 = And 


In abe.lof quoted paſſage 


murmuring, all the world wearing a melancholy aſpect, 


( 46 } 
And this piece of philoſophy MOSES was ſenſible of, 


3 XXXIII. 13. 14. 
3 precious le fre bro forth by the fun; 
and for rs precious things brought 2 by the moon. 
| m for = chief things of the antient mountains, 
ings) and for * precious things of the everlafting 
72 by which we underſtand 1.4 tp 
4 N for the ful of the ous! r 5 carth. 
(fruits) 
In ſpring, the kei * come forth in diane 
as well as the eſculent, for food; for the animals and 
for man. then it is, he cuts the graſs and herbage for 
winter ſtore to his cattle. to make up the deficiencys 
of decaying nature; a Pregnant argument this, againſt 
autumnal creation. 
For who can dei ny, that autumn is f tate of decay, 


the languiſhing, decrepid year; days ſhortning, winds 


quite unworthy of new creation. 

Can we, with any juſt reaſon think the Juxuriant 
beautys of the ſummer are to be poſtpon'd for another 
year, be barren and baniſh'd from the bliſsful ſeat of the 
garden of Eden, we grieve to think, Eve our mother 


| Ghouls ſbe no; roſes ind lilly; 4 deck her bridal bed. 


and all the gay aſſemblage, fit to adorn the happy ar 
the ſeat of her innocence and recent c 

The reaſon, and nature of things, philoſophy i is to 
be our guide, in ſuch a matter, not chronological cal- 
culations ; which may be founded on an erroneous bafis. 
but certainly cannot have reaſon for their fupport, and 


muſt we ſuppoſe, providence acts in an irrational method? 
| Thus 


aw ] 


Thus we find in the Mofaic conomy, there were 
four harveſts in the year. 1. the hay harveſt; as with 
us. 2. the barley harveſt, when an offering of a firſf 
fheaf was made in the temple. this is the vernal equi- 
nox;; our Eaſter- time. 3. the wheat harveſt fifty days 
after. this is our Whitſun feſtival 4. the harveſt of 
and: olives. this laſt was the autumnal equinox 

is it likely then, is it conſonant to common reaſon, chat 
GOD: ſhould: create the world, as it were, out of all 
ſeaſon, beyond all ſeaſons? beſide, we are to take into 
the account, that the ſcene of renn was ſtill more 
ſoutherly, than Judiæa. 

But ler us remember, after every ons of theſe harveſts, 
they kept a ſolemn, and religious feaſt, in honor of, 
and in gratitude to, the bounteous giver of all their 
blen. this was called, rejoyting before the Lord. 
ſang, P/alm' CXLV. ro. all thy works praiſe 
cher O Lord, and thy ſaints give thanks unto thee. 


They ſpeak of the glory of * kingdom, and talk of thy 


- Such were the grateful ſentiments of our pious 
founder, in his ſerious hours, when he ſtood with filent 
admiration in the midſt of his garden, contemplating 
the gioryt of the vegetable kingdom. 

II. We will ſpeak ſomewhat of the beautys and pro- 
pertys of plants in general. tho' with a faint pencil 
delineating "tle inimitable” beautys. 

How can a perſon of thought be any _— than 
aſtoniſh'd, at the ſurprizing a> of ſome plants, 
as well on 5 their, dag and diverſity ] for —_— — 

| 2 le | 
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modeſt ſenſitive plant; one wed think it animated, 
as not bearing a touch: no otherwiſe than as a coy 
nymph might ſhrink, at a rude -fatyr. 2 © 
No human imagination can reach, no pen recount 
the infinite variety of plants in general, or in particu- 
lar: their tribes and claſſes. ſee the difference, for 


inſtance in the vulgar lillys, white, yellow, red, purple 


martagons, Hlionarciſſus.' how does the manner of 
growing, the leaves differ from one another, the flowers, 
the poſture, and ſhape of them? n . ne 

Altogether amazing is the property of the hay plant. ; 
which having been in a garden above ſeventy years, in 
the ſummer, about June, ſhoots out its ſtems for blow- 
ing. in about ſix weeks time, it throws up a ſtem” 
twenty- three feet in height, at bottom above three 
inches diameter. within ſeven foot of the top, it pro- 
jects its branches, twenty-one in number; each of which 
bears ſeventy- five diſtin& flowers. Oe 

How ſtupendous is the power of vegetation, a power 

given to {luggiſh matter, to graſs, and the herb yielding 
ſeed; and for that ſeed an inconſiderable body in ap- 
pearance, to germinate, and grow up to a perfect plant; 
to produce its proper flower, and its ſeed again, like 
that, it came from: and ſo to continue its kind, to the 
end of the world. and that no kind of plant ſhould 
be loſt, ſince creation. well might Zeno Cites a n 
philoſopher hold, that ſeeds were _— 

The ſame we. ſay, of trees bearing fruit, whoſe ofe ſeed i is 
in its ſelf. having within its me the — the 
ſeed in the fruit; and likewiſe, in its ſelf, the power of 
producing it into act. a marvellous beauty, inimitable 


by 


_ heHolds 


Ll]. 
by ert; 'by-thewiſetef mortals land this manner of 

pion ha gs fr re IN the | 
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—— Plants: 
And that but in — unc diffuſe vie ?! 

We carnet buttebſerve, how plants are made, = 
contriv'd for their common — whether by 
land er fea, — 4 ſalt wuter, for ſtanding, or 
running ſtream, ſhade or ſunſhine, Hills or valleys. 
Ow water titty allows its ſelf a long ſtem, proportionate 
to its depth of water, where it abides; like as ſailors 
give their anchors more or leſs rope, anſwerable to diſ- 
tance from the hoντ,jjñH there the flower lyes ſecure 
on the "baſes ite-ſetf in the ſun by day, ex- 
in fon d. delicate white OE: — 
i ite ſelf ag rere. 

Hence the — ſmbolinat: cation by the 
lotus, a like water plant: an human figure in a'refting 
1 couching upon it. the flower growing on 
the water, means, that GO D created all things thence, 
according to 9 the figure fitting 
| thereon, points out, 60D ei all Bit labors. 
in one hand, to Zoff all evil 
he puts the finger of his other hand upon his lips, as 
creating all things,” Ey tbe word of his mouth. © 

Other plants by land are form d for paths, an nds 
ſide: Where they muſt be trampled on. ſuch is kro:- 
graſs, with a ſmall, thick and hard, woody leaf; mi- 
nute flower. cor Ruellii the 1 * * wy imi- 
been 0 horn, — 


4 
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Some plants throw out the flowers before the leaves, 
as coltsfoot: ſome trees the like, as ee ſome 
give the fruit firſt, as the fig. 

Creepers, and climbing are furniſh's: with 
tendrils, arms, hands and fingers, to apprehend. and 
hold faſt whatever is neareſt them. the various man- 
ner in which they do it, the different form of cheir 
tendrils, is curious and to be admired; the ivy, vine, 
Virginia creepers, briony, hops, viorna, and the like. 
how beautifully does this latter adorn the quickſet 
hedges, and delight the ma with i i1.curious * 
and woolly tufts? | 

Kidney. beans, beſide thale N faculty of 
twiſting themſelves round their ſupporters, have the 
ſtalks G their branches in an acute le below, the 
eaſier to catch hold of any thing. moſt of theſe ſpiral 
plants twiſt, as the ſun goes, from eaſt to weſt: fome 
for variety, the contrary way. | 

Some plants deſerve our Ae not only for 
their variegated flowers, but for producing their. various 
flowers on the ſame root: as the marvel of Peru. 
thus the Ruſſian poppys may employ ten painters, for 
ten mornings together, in all their-ſkill and colors, to 

y the inexhauſtible variety of their fugacious tints. , 

© Moſt plants ſalute the riſing ſun, and expand their 
ſeveral forms to adorn, and to perfume the coming 
day; carrying on their {ſpicy wings, our morning eja- 
culations, as incenſe to the king of heaven. at night 
they croud themſelves together, and compoſe for ſleep. 
ſo Anagoras the philoſopher held, that plants ſlept: 
* us of the time to e the balmy gift, of 


repoſe. 


* ] 


repoſe. but evening primroſe, and all the Lyfmachia's, 
convoloulus, p/n tree, and others, put forth their 
flowers in the evening, to grace the filence of the 
ſummer, night. gum ciſtus opens its excellent flower 
very early in the morning, goes off in the afternoon ; 
when the evening primrete ſucceeds. and ſo of many 
more. | 

How do we behold the ma jeſty of the ſunflower, 
emulous of the golden orb of 74. ſun, to which it ſo 
aſſiduouſly — 

The —— princes, 3 Egyptian, Cretan, 

called Labyrinths, the Perſepolis, and the like, have 
not ſo well merited deſcriptions, as have the gardens of 
the antients.... how celebrated thoſe of Alcinous, on 
which Homer. beſtows ſo many lines. Alexander re- 
| ceived his ambaſſadors ſent from all quarters of the 
globe, in a garden; and there gave audience. famous 
were the Babylonian, thoſe of Lucullus at Rome. the 
ſcent as well, as aght, is entertain'd from the flowery 
world. 
Gold and gems give. way. to vegetable beauty. 
the greateſt pomp of a Victor's triumph was not 
compleat, without the laurel: garland, without the 
palm. - the oak. furniſh'd the moſt honorable, the civic 
crown, for ſaving the life of citizens. the peaceful 
olive was brought to NO A by a dove; to denote, 
GOD'S anger, was aſſuag d. 

80 the gods of antiquity had peculiar plants dedi- 
cated to — the oak to Jupiter, myrtle to Venus, 
ivy to Baccbus, poplar to Hercules, and the like. ſuch 
were the honors paid to plants. 

H 2 | We 
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We judge of the genius of: thithkind” by their affee-- 
tion 0 a garden; che ſeat of love and pleaſure, of 


ſtudy and contemplation, of philsfophy, of the ſerene; 
even the rapturous * 2 of mapa wy ci that life 


the mind to heaven. 

The vegetable world may be. led: the chief happd 
neſs of life ; fund of 8 thout pain, or uneafi- 
neſs. it gives a permanent delight, mp ever new; 


but no diſcontent, vexation. 
Balaam, who was really a Druid, — not com- 


pare the grand, the admirable difpofition ef the Iſtaeli- 
tiſh camp in the wilderneſs, to any thivg ſo well, as to 
a garden. Numbers XXIV. 

How goodly are thy tents, O Faced, and thy er 
nacles, O Iſrael l as the valleys are they ſpread forth, 
as gardens by the rivers fide; as the trees of lign-aloes, 
_ which the Lord hath Planted : as cedar” trees bee. the 
waters} © 

The Pſalmiſt thus deſcribes the pleileys 4 proſperity 

poſſeſs'd by the good man. the trees of the Lord are 
Fall 6 ſap; even as the Cedars” off — which the 
Lord hath planted. | 

And when he would ſum up the height of bleſſed- 
neſs, and human felicity, ſays, he Pall be like a tree 
Planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in due ſeaſon : his leaf ſhall not wither, ans look 
whatſoever he doth it ſhall proſper. 

And thus ſhall the mam be ble fea” that Feen 4 
Lord. 

From the idea's of the e eld! is dedue d the 


picture of heaven its ſelf. as deſcribed Apocalyp/e XXII. 


F 93 J 


the engel ſbewed me the pure river of the water. of life, 
he = arr iſſuing out of the 5 of GO 0 — 
of the lamb. . _ e lawns 
In the midſt of the ally thereof, and on each fide of the 
river, were planted the trees of life, which have twelve 
fort of fruits.” yielding fruit every month. the leaves are 
for healing of the nations. | 
Theſe ſenſible images of rivers, and plantations, of 
fruit-bearing trees, portraits of the garden of G O D, 
the celeſtial. paradiſe, intimate, we muſt obtain ſuch a 
purchaſe, by the merit of good works; not barren, but 
bearing good fruit: concur in promoting the glory of 
GOD, and the good of mankind. ea} 
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The inſcription at Cantlows town Villa, engliſhed. 


Me, may the rural ſolitude receive; 
And contemplation all its pleaſures give, 
Where I, in gentle eaſe, unnotic'd live. 
| Chyndonax, Druid. 
1760. 


The Druids, came from the Eaſt, in the early ages 
of the world; from Arabia and the banks of Euphrates. 
from ABRAHAM they learnt the uſe of ſacred groves. 
they were of the firſt, and patriarchal religion. they 
held the eternal geniture of the 8on of God, whom 
they called Mitbras, meaning the mediatorial deity. 


Chyndonax was an Archdruid, whoſe ſepulchral urn 
was — at Dijon in the year 1598. upon it this in- 


ſcription : J 


MIOPHC EN opr AA KA o 
CMA KAATIITEI 


XTYNAONAKTOC IEPENC APXHTOT_ 
ATGEB AIIEXOT- AYCIOT. KON OPNMCI. 


In the 2 of M. ithras, this barrow covers the body 


of Chyndonax the prieſt, the Archdruid. keep off, ye 
profane, the e 2h ſpirits obſerve my aſhes. 


This inſcription is largely expounded in Frickius de 
Druidis, pag. 130. 


He 


1 


He mentions another monument found at Zwickar, 
inſcribed on a leaden plate. 


Aue, Agorduy Miyidles. 


Cicero writes, that when he went to his government 
of Cilicia, during his ſtay at Athens, the philoſophers 
of the Epicurean ſect made a ſtrong application to him 
for his intereſt and authority with the Areopagus, to 
reverſe a grant, they had made to C. Memmius of a 
PR of ground to build upon, where Epicurus former- 
y lived; and where there ſtill remained, the old ruins 
of his walls. | 

This grant had given great offence to the whole 
body of the Epicureans; to ſee the remains of their 
maſter, in danger of being deſtroyed. 

Cicero undertook their cauſe effectually. and tho 
he differed from their philoſophy, yet we obſerve, it 
made no alteration in the friendſhips of the great men, 
of thoſe times. 


- — 
o 
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IV. 
COSMOGONIA, 


OR 


Spring, aſſerted to be the Time of Creation. 


Ver erat aternum. placidique, tepentibus auris, 
Mulcebant Zephyri, natos fine ſemine flores, 


Ovi. 


cerning the epoch of Creation; a queſtion 

wherein the Honor of the vegetable world is ſo 
much concern'd, which I had undertaken to illuſtrate : 
I judge it not a thing impertinent to our ſubject, nor 
unacceptable to the reader, to inlarge upon it, from a 
work I wrote thirty years ago; Moſaice Chronologie 
Canon: mention d in the preface to Abury. 

Tis indeed a queſtion of abſolute uſe in chronology ; : 
nor does it leſſen the value of the works in chrono- 
logy, if I differ from them as to the epoch. the body 
of ſuch works is equally compleat, as to the agreement 


of 


\ 8 I have, in theſe diſcourſes given a hint, con- 


* 
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of all the parts, tho' the head, the radix of time, be- 
tween us, be a little diſtant. 

The diſpute is, whether the world was created in a 
{tate of bloom, and beauty, or in a ſtate of decay; 1 
other terms, at the vernal, or autumnal equinox. 'tis 
agreed on all hands, to pitch on an equinox, for the 

reat work. 

I ſhall not dwell on the argument taken from reaſon 
whether as to the vegetable, or the animal world ; 
avoid prolixity, which on this head might be ——_ 
to an unmeaſurable length: the hints I have given, 
every one, that thinks upon it, can add to, abundant- 
ly, out of their own mind. 

Tis eaſy to ſay, aſtronomical 1 muſt ſettle 
the point. tis allowed, it may help, if it is truly founded. 
but I apprehend, it does not impeach our aſſumption. 
the circle of time is the ſame in its ſelf, whether com- 
mencing at vernal, or autumnal equinox : as a plain 
circle deſcribed by a pair of compaſſes, is the ſame, 
whether you begin it, at A or at B. what J have fur- 
ther to fay, I ſhall compriſe with brevity, under theſe 


conſiderations. 


I. Recite the authoritys of the learned, antient and 
modern. 


2. The cuſtoms of antient nations. 
3. An aſtronomical character from the ecliptic. 


4. An argument deducible from the foſſil bodys of 
the Deluge, in general, | 


5. From 


7: Wm 


5. From the cuſtoms of the Druids. 
6. From ſome particular foſſil bodys, and antient coins. 


7. From the reaſon and nature of things, which J 
have done already in my preceding diſcourſes on ve- 
getables. and much may be added, in regard to the 
animal kingdom. 

The generation of beaſts, birds fiſhes ; the innu- 
merable tribes of inſets, reptiles, is perform'd in ſpring : 

in general, the whole animal world.. and the divine 
benediction, mcreaſe and multiply, was to take place 
immediately; tis ſtrangely abſurd, to poſtpone it, till 
next year. if in the mean time, all animals were to lead 
an unactive, uncomfortable life, without the natural 
tenderneſs, of taking care of their offspring. this, if we 
conſider it, is an abſurdity by no means, to be over- 
come. 


8. An argument is deducible from the time of the 
Deluge. 


But firſt tis neceſſary, to animadvert upon the in- 
ſufficiency, of concluding, the phaſis of the moon in 
oppoſition to the ſun, or the appearance of a full moon, 
at creation; ſuggeſted to be gathered from the words 


of Moſes. - 
Genefis I. 14. GOD made the ſun and moon, for 


nns, and for ſeaſons, for days and years. this means 
nothing more, than the general uſe of the ſun and 
moon ; in common to the whole world : even as much 
as the ſubſequent inſtitution of the ſabbath, which re- 


gards every nation under heaven ; not the Jews, only. 
2 But 


„ 


But eſpecially, nothing can be gather'd from it, to 
prove, the moon was created at full. nor is a full 
moon a neceſſary requiſite of Creation. for it ſeems as 
improper, that the moon ſhould firſt be ſeen, in a ſtate 
of diminution ; as for the world to be created in a 
ſtate of decay; when the days ſhorten: the rains, 
ſprings, tides riſe ; cold dews, froſty evenings ; bluſt- 
ring winds; birds of paſſage meditating a return, in a 
word, as to plants and animals, tis a total renverſment 
of the order of nature before 'tis begun, and every 
conſideration oppoſes it. 

My learned friend Mr. Kennedy, the chronologer, 

. 223. accommodates the Jewiſh feſtivals to creation: 
which he calls Jewiſh epochs : as if the time of the 
patriarchal religion was of no account. 

The Bible was for nobler purpoſes than to give us 
technical rules of aſtronomy. nor can I perſuade my 
ſelf, that the words haju lemoadim means, the ſun and 
moon were appointed for regulation of Jewith feſtivals. 

My friend judges that the autumnal equinox at crea- 
tion was twenty-four hours after a full moon, on the 
third day, p. 221. now ADAM was made on the 
ſixth, when the moon was in its wain : and might make 
him apprehend, it was going to vaniſh; inſtead of 
marking out a day of feſtivity. | 

We are not to deduce our concluſions from the Jews; 
the world was not made for them ; more than for any 
other nation. but even they began their eccleſiaſtic 
year from the vernal equinox : and their civil year with 
the new moon, not the full. and 'tis their practice to 

this day. ſo they begin their months, and ſo did moſt 
| antient 
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antient nations. but the Coſmogony is a general de- 
ſcription of the creation: not particular. all the Greeks 
and Romans began their new years, and months, with 
the new moon: tis natural. none ever began them with 
a full moon: tis unnatural. the cuſtom would neceſſa- 
rily flow from the original, and primeval inſtitution, 
from creation itſelf. and a chronological calculation 
from any other point, muſt neceſſarily be erroneous. 
calculations in this caſe, can't he like thoſe for eclipſes, 
and ſuch phenomena. for the times of ſuch are ſtated, 
and fixed in nature: from whence the baſis of the cal- 
culation. but to inveſtigate the time of creation, by 
calculations, is to apply an incommenſurate rule of 
meaſure, from nature, before nature was made. 

Tis certain, by GOD'S original deſignation. Gene. 
I. 14. the fun equally as the moon, is to regulate „gu 
and ſeaſons, days and years. the moon has no pecu- 
liarity in it. what need, that creation ſhould be done 
on the 15th day of the moon's age, rather than about 
the beginning of a lunation ? the latter more eligible, 
becauſe of its increaſing light, not waining. 

The Moſaic account of creation was not deliver'd 
with a particular, and prophetic regard to the Jews. 
for our chronologiſt, p. 158. proves by more than two 
millions of examples, that the patriarchal or Chriſ- 
tian Sunday, not the Jewiſh Saturday, was the firſt 
ſabbath of GOD'S appointment, whereon he reſted. 
the Jewiſh Saturday can claim no higher an origin, than 
the Exodus. 

Add to this, page XX. introduction, he gives us 


ſeventeen particular inſtances, where the vernal equinox 
| is 


[ «7 
is diſtinguiſh'd in ſacred hiſtory, by a greater variety 


of remarkable events, than the autumnal. 

2. Tis rational to ſuppoſe, theſe events happen'd at 
the beginning of the primeval, patriarchal year. ſuch 
are the vocation of ABRAHAM ; his covenant with 
GOD, in the Shechinah, as that viſion ought to be un- 
derſtood: the Exodus and many others there recited. 

Doubtleſs, the original memoirs of creation, of the 
antediluvian and poſtdiluvian world, were in the cuſtody 
of ABRAHAM; through his family, tranſmitted to 
Moſes. and as the affairs of ABRAHAM are confeſ- 
ſedly reckon'd by years beginning at the vernal equi- 
nox, how can we doubt, but it was, in conſequence of 
the primeval chronology ? #*: 

The Moſaic diſpenſation terminated ; at laſt, the 
patriarchal year revived, at the annunciation to the 
bleſſed Virgin, at the vernal equinox : or the incarna- 
tion of our Saviour. and therefore his birth is aſſured- 
ly, at the winter ſolſtice ; laſtly at the vernal equinox, 
Chriſt wrought our redemption. 

Of this primeval, commencement of the year, we 
meet with many remains in antiquity. the Perſian 
Weurouz is the name of New-years day; which is in 
the ſpring, 

The Brian, and Damaſcen year began in ſpring. 
Norris Epoch. p. 382. the city Sychar, where ABRA- 
HAM dwelt, afterwards Meapolis, the like: no doubt, 
from the great Patriarch. the Antiochians the like; 
whence they ſtampt a ram on their coins. Vaillant co- 
lon. II. p. 321. the antient Arabians. {Voris Epoch. 


p. 91. from theſe came our Brittiſh anceſtors : whence 
2 | our 


; & 1 


our Druids did the like. from the ſame fountain, they 
reckon'd by nights. ic. comm. Ariſtotle V. phyſic. 
the Egyptians at firſt : the Roman year at firſt. ſays Sir 
Laac Newton chronol. p. 78. 

The Syrians, Afſyrians, Chaldeans, the like. this 
ſhows it to be the oriental, patriarchal rule. 

Macrabius 1. 21. makes the birth-day of the world, 
to begin with the ſun in aries. he repeats it again. 
hence all the ancient aftronomers begin their works 
with aries. 

Syncellus the chronographer writes, that creation, or 
the firſt Vi/an began at the vernal equinox, 

All the years in Pzolomy's excellent Canon begin at 
the vernal equinox : the general computus of the eaſt, 
and of antiquity. 

3. For antient teſtimonys and authoritys; and of 
the moderns, innumerable. 

Albumazar places the ſun in aries, at creation. 

Bede mentions a Synod held in Paleſtine by Theophi- 
lus, biſhop of Cæſarea; who hold our opinion. 

S. Chry/o/tom in his ſermon on I. Luke, holds our 
opinion. 

Theodoret in Exodus, the like. 

Damaſcenus orthod. fid. II. 7. the like. but indeed 
there is a great wood of theſe kind of authoritys ; 
which I ſhall barely mention. Athanaſius, Baſil, Leo J. 
Tfhidore, Rabanus, Euſebius, Auguſtinus, Longomontanus, 
Melancton, Bucholzer, Bunting, Codoman, Kepler, 
Crentzem, Mercer, Aliſted, Adrichomius, Spondanus, 
Capel, Simſon, Lange, Calvin, Genebrard, Lapide, 
K arr ah Salian, Tirin. H. ar vil. Voſſius, Goar, Lutber, 

Lucidus, 
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Lucidus, Lidyat, Polan, Perkins, Willet, Gregory, 
Fackſon. and many more, generally perſons of great 
learning. 

The Poets, it is certain, are great maſters of nature : 
and their teſtimony is not without conſiderable weight. 
they plead ſtrongly and univerſally, for the vernal crea- 


tion. thus Virgil Geor. II. after deſcribing the ſpring, 


and its aptitude for generation of plants and animals, 


concludes, the world was made at that time of the 


year. 
Ver adeo frondi nemorum, ver utile ſylvis. 


The Spring adorns the woods, renews the leaves. 
The womb of earth the genial ſeed receives. 


Then largely expatiating thereon, he concludes: 


Ii this ſoft ſeaſon, let me dare to ing, | 
The world was hatcht by heavens imperial king | 
In prime of all the year, and holy days of ſpring. 


Then did the new creation firſt appear, 


Wor other was the tenor of the year : 


hen laughing heavens did the great birth attend, 
And eaſtern winds their wintry breath ſuſpend. 


And ſo he proceeds, in an agreable deſcription. 


Ovid in his Faſti, in like purpoſe, celebrated the 
month of April. | | 

So the pervigilium Veneris, with admirable redun- 
dancy oi- beauty. 

So Columella de horti cultu. 


Lucretius 
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Lucretins L. V. and a long collection of poems to 
this purpoſe, in Virgil, p. 2012. but none ſweeter than 
our own Milton, IV. 


 Flawers worthy of Paradiſe, which not nice art, 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 

Pour'd forth profuſe, on hill, and dale, and plain. 
The birds their quire apply. aires, vernal aires, 
Breathing the ſmell of field, and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves; while univerſal Pan 

Knit with the Graces, and the Hours, in dance, 
Led on the eternal Spring | 


4. Do we conſult aſtronomy in our argument? ſince 
its origin, all antient and modern authors, they have 
ever began their zodiacal diviſions, with the ſign of 
ariet, taurus, and the reft in order. a ram and a bull 
therefore, was the offering of the vernal equinox. 
„ * =. cancer as perverted from its original deſigna- 
tion, was the midſummer ſacrifice of two pigeons. 
the character means their heads. hence the ſign and 
the month are called Tammuz, ſignifying gemelli, the 
pair: a term deduc'd from the two turtles or pigeons : 
as the character from their heads. A . H5bra is 
a yoke, meaning the ſacrifice. of the laboring ox, the 
harveſt compleated, at the autumnal equiriox. = m # 
the goat was the winter- victim. # = . theſe ſigns I 
have largely explain'd elſewhere. a part of the moſt 
atitient manner of writing; not unlikely to be that of 
ADAM. 

We ought to think: therefore, the fun began his 


courſe in the ſign aries; whence always the firſt, in 
1 K nomi- 
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nomination. I am fully perſuaded the truth of the 
Epoch of creation can never be diſcover'd neither 
a priori nor a poſteriori by any aſtronomical, or chro- 
nological calculations alone. if it be found, it muſt 
be by dint of reaſon, conſiderations of nature, and of 
hiſtory. 

5. We have reaſon to believe, that the Pan zerch, 
from the beginning of the world, not only began their 
year at the vernal equinox, but alſo from the new 
moon neareſt the equinox :. not 'the day of the new 
moon, but four or five days after. and this rule the 
Druids obſerv'd, in gathering the milletoe at Chrift- 
mas time. 

Pliny ſpeaks of it, and gives the ont. 3 ths are 
exact, ſays he, in the ſixth day of the moon, which 
they 1 make both the beginning of the month and of 
« the year: and the beginning of a ſæculum, every 
„ thirtieth year. for then, ſays he, the moon has 
* ſtrength enough ; and is not yet halved, or > DEM 
« da 

. is a teſtimony much for our purpoſe as of 
high antiquity. 

Hence it is that the Germans in Ceſar” comment. 
B. G. I. would not fight, till the new moon's term. 
ſo order'd by the Druideſſes. ſo Tacitus XI. de moribus 
German. | 

And for the like reaſon, we have coins of the antient 
Britons. the reverſe, the Brittiſh courſer as wſual, im- 
porting a celebration of the religious feſtival at the 
quarter day, with horſe-racing: and over it, luna fal- 
cata, defining the time. 

I appre- 
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I apprehend, in the inſtitution of the Jewiſh œcono- 
my, God order d many particulars in direct oppoſition 
to-the primitive and patriarchal religion z where thoſe 
had been perverted to idolatrous purpoſes. for a few 
inſtances, a cover'd temple inſtead of the open one; 
a ſquare temple inſtead of round. hence fo often, the 
Iſraelites were commanded, on their entring the land of * 
Canaan, to deſtroy their altars, beat down their pillars, 
by which is underſtood their firſt and patriarchal 
temples, ſuch as were built by ABRAHAM himſelf. 
they were to cut down their groves, ſuch as were planted 
by ABRAHAM himſelf. becauſe all theſe had been 
deſecrated by the Canaanites. ſo the Sunday ſabbath 
of the patriarchs. was chang'd at the Exodus for Satur- 
day, and reſtored in Chriſtianity. 

The like temples of the primitive form, we have in- 
numerable in the Brittiſh iſlands, the works of our 
Druids, who came from the country of Canaan, be- 
fore idolatry prevail'd : like groves, where they cele- 
brated the ſolemnitys of the autumnal equinox. 

In ſimilar purpoſe, by way of oppoſition, the ſixth 
days moon of the patriarchs, was changed into the 
Jewiſh full moon, for commencement of their feſtt- 
vitys. 

Archbiſhop Ufper maths the erh day of the moon 
to fall upon his fourth day of creation, Wedneſday, 
October 26. AP J. 710. half a year after my _ 
ment. 

Upon this poſition, that the world began with a new 
moon, we may account for that antient and deep-rooted 
ſuperſtition of the Jews, in former times. when they 
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faw the new moon, 8 
veneration, bowing 22 heads, nat daring to look 
upon her, as ſymbolic of creation, and it Adam's 
rib, of which Eve was formed. the like awful regard, 
they ſhow, toward the irit or rainbow, ſymbol of the 
Flood. 

6. I have ever held, that the great Deluge bags 
with the new year, as well as 8 this was to 
laſt a whole year. we need not ſo much be under a 
concern for its commencement time; as for its termi- 
nation. all time, every ſeaſon was equally ruinous, to 
whatever was upon the face of the earth. but we are 
to conſider the renovation of things, at its period. can 
any one think, the autumn proper, for reſtoration of 
the animal, of the vegetable kingdom, after ſo terrible 
A cataſtrophe ? quite otherwiſe. for all that can be 
faid with good reaſon on that head, againft the au- 
tumnal Creation, holds equally ener” any againſt tha 
Flood. 

But Moſes decides the controverſy peremptorily, and 
preciſely. the Flood began on the ſecond , the 
feventeenth day of the month; which certainly was 
about — our May. at the fame time next 
year, it ended. then was the time for germination of 
plants, for generation of animals. it was a new, a ſe- 
cond creation. | 

Sir I/ Newton ſhortens chronology, perhaps a little 
too much. I propoſe to carry the excellent Uſer's, 
from autumnal to. the vernal equinox, upwards, and 
„ preſent the type thereof enſuing : and I apprehend, it 
has a good chance for the true. but to be certain and 
Peremptory, I leave to the knowledge of angels. N 

7. I have 
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7, I have no need to ſay any more, than to tran- 
ſcribe what my ingenious friend Dr. Foodward writes, 
in his natural hiſtory, of the earth. p. 164. he lays it 
down for fact, © that the deluge commenc'd in the 
<« ſpring ſeaſon; the water coming forth upon the 
&« earth, in the month, which we call May. 

4 That the deluge was univerſal, and laid the whole 
<« earth under water, covering all, even the higheſt 
© mountains, quite round the globe. 
 Genefis VII. 11. © In the ſecond month, the ſeven- 
ce teenth day of the month, were all the fountains of the 
« EY broken up; and the windows of heaven were 
© opened. | 

5 I was enabled, fays our author, to diſcover, what 
ct time of the year it was, that the Deluge began; the 
« whole tenor of foſſil bodys, clearly pointing forth, 
the month of May. nor have I ever met with fo 
much as one ſingle plant, among thoſe vaſt multi- 
e tudes, which I have carefully viewed, that is pecu- 
« Har to any other ſeaſon of the year; or any that 
4 falls earlier, or later; any of them ſhort, or any 
« further advanc'd in growth, feed, or the like; than 
« that they now ufually are, in that month. which af- 
« ſuredly could never have happened otherwiſe. 

« There are ſome phenomena of the animal remains, 
4 foffil, which afford us more arguments to the ſame 
« purpoſe; and thoſe not leſs concluding than the 
4 other.” 

Our author in his natural hiftory of foſſils, catalogue 
of the additional native ones of England, Tome IE. 


page 92. there he mentions ** vegetable bodys proving 
a « the 


( @ 


<« the point. pine cones, pine apples, ſuch as we have 
ce in the end of May, and others, to which I refer the 
“ inquiſitive. 

Again Part II. page 1. ( variety of vegetable foſſils, 
© wood, trees, leaves, branches, ſhrubs, fruits.“ 

February 1755. Biſhop Pocock exhibited at the Royal 
Society, a fine foſſil ſprout of the Bambo cane, taken 
out of a coal pit by Skipton in Craven, Yorkſhire. Mr. 
Collinſon has pieces of the like. 

But enough of this argument, which is no other 
than a ſcriptural demonſtration. 

I know well, that nuts, acorns, and other like fruits, 
occur among the antediluvian timber. whence ſome 


would ſuggeſt, that they favor the autumnal equinox. 
but we anſwer it in like manner, as we anſwer the 


circumſtance of foreign foſſils and exwvia of elephants, 
rhinoceros, crocodile, &c. they come from different 
quarters of the globe, and are here dropt, at the fall 
of the waters. 

As to vegetable productions for nouriſhment of men 
and animals, we are not to recur to the little notion the 
neceſſity of autumnal fruits. no doubt, but the vege- 
table world by our wiſe author was created in the ſtate 
of April ſeaſon. we need not fear, but in the country 
of Paradiſe, there was plenty enough for their preſent 
ſupport; and whereon to ground GOD'S prohibition, 
and his free gift : that Adam might eat of all the fruits 
of the garden, except one. | 

In Judæa figs arc ripe at the vernal equinox. as js 
certain from our Savior's hiſtory. 


8. As 


- 


8. As to my own judgment, I need add no more, than 

that chronologers may find a vernal equinox with a 
new moon a few days old, moſt likely to be the true 
epoch of the world's origin. this preſent year 1763 is 
pretty near its firſt quarter, at that time: and full 
moon at the autumnal equinox. 

I find the Syſtem of this preſent year 1763 very 

much correſponds with the year of creation, according 
to the excellent Archbiſhop bers chronology, which 
F would transfer from * autumnal, to the vernal equi- 
nox, agreable to this type following. 
It is a ſignal proof that our Druids were of the 
patriarchal religion, that in reckoning time, they ſet 
the night before the day : as Cz/ar teſtifys. this they 
had from ABRAHAM. ſo in the Coſmogony of Moyes, 
the evening and the morning made the firſt day. and 
ſo on. 

The planets places were thus defin d, for the time 
of —— by my friend Theho Ang. in 1731. at 
- my requ 
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A Type 


= 
A Type of the firſt Week of Creation APJ. 710. 
ante Aram Chriſt. 4004. cycl. © 10. » 7. lit. domin. 
B. indif?. 5. epact. 17. | 


_ 
24 |B| Sunday evening, Vernal Equinox. 


25 | £ | Matter created, and put in motion. 

26 | d | The fun formed, out of the ignifyed part of 

matter. 

27 fe | © new moon. land and water ſeparated. ve- 

getables created. 

28 | f | The ſun, moon, and planets, ſet in their pro- 

r places. 

29 | 8 | Fiſhes and fowls created. 

30 | ® | Animals created, and man. the benedigion. 
x |B Sunday, Mayday ) Sabbath inftiruted and 

T - | matrimony. 


In memory of creation, our Druids always made 
fires on the tops of hills, on Mayday, called Baaltien, 
divine fires. thus old hiſtory and philoſophy joined to 
calculation, is moſt likely to bring us to the truth. 

From the ſame origin, from Druid times, has been 
continued the cuſtom of holding Fairs, about Mayday, 
at theſe places, where were their Temples. Shap, in 
Weſtmoreland, where is a great Serpentine Temple. 
Pentraith, in the Iſle of Angleſey, the Druid Academy. 
Chipping Norton, Oxfordſhire, for horſes, by the 
Temple of Rowldrych. Pensford in Somerſetſhire, by 
the Temple of — Drew, for horſes. Amſbury 

3 Wilts, 
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Wilts, for horſes, by Stonebenge: and elſewhere. Main- 
by, Lincolnſhire, upon the heath, a great fair for horſes, 
at. midfummer ; from an alate temple there : as the 
name teſtifys. ganaph, heb. alatus. 

After what I have ſaid, which I think amounts to 
ſufficient demonſtration ; I need add no more, than an 
argument, equally concluſive. this I extract from my 
aboye mention'd MS. treatiſe ; where I have drawn out 
the full kalendar of the year of the Flood A M. 1656. 
done above thirty years ago. 

The Flood began in the month of May, much about 
the ſame time, as creation. it was to lan a full year. 
conſequently to end, about the ſame month. this is 
agreable to good ſenſe, reaſon, nature, philoſophy, 
ſeripture. it was a new creation. all the ſame rea- 
ſoning, in favour of ſpring- creation, holds here indiſ- 
penſibly, for declenſion of the Flood; and renovation 
of nature; of the vegetable, of the uin world. 

After the earth had been ſoak'd for a twelve month, 
under a mile depth of water; is it in any degree like- 
ly, that autumn ſhould be a proper time for its relief : 
either for drying the earth again, for the vegetation of 
plants, for the propagation of animals. the matter is 
ſo apparent, ſo ſelf-evident, that I cannot perſuade my- 
ſelf, any one can hefitate in their judgment about it. 
no Theory, or calculation can overcome theſe reaſon- 
ings: if we admit, GOD 2 Part acts with the ſame 


judgment as we ſhould. 
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V. 
B AL AAM DRUID, 


A 


THEOLOGICAL QUESTION. 


Ingredere O magnos ; aderit jam tengpus, honores. 


VIRG1L, 


NumBzrs XXII. 6. I wot, that he whom thou bleſſaſt, 
is bleſſed; and he whom thou curſeſt, is curſed. 


HIS chapter, and the following, pertaining 
to it, are ſome of the fineſt in the Bible ; 
the fineſt in all hiſtory ; and the hiſtory, the 
fineſt told. 

The words are thoſe of Balak king of the Moabites, 
neighbours of the Midianites. from theſe Midianites, 
our. oldeſt Britons are deſcended, in the firſt and pure 
ages. 

81 he children of 1/-ael, under the conduct of Moſes, 
were now travelling with a high hand, thro' the coun- 
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between Jordan, and the river Euphrates; the land 
of the Amorites, Moabites, Midianites, and others ; all 
utterly unable to withſtand the amazing impetuoſity, 
of the four great armys of 1/-ael, led on, by their Cap- 
tain General, Jehovah, the veritable Lord of hoffs. = 
Well might Balak fay, © gow Hall rhis company, lick 
tc up all that is round about us; as the ox licketh up the 
&« graſs of the field.” he therefore ſent for Balaam the 
Seer, the Prophet, Magus, Druid, who dwelt by the 
Euphrates; a man of high eminence; thinking it ne- 
ceflary to call in, divine aid, againſt To formidable a 
danger. 
« Come now therefore I pray thee, curſe me this people; 
&« for they are too mighty for me. peradventure, I ſhall 
ce prevail, that we may ſmite them; that I may drive 
« them out of the land. for I wot, that he whom thou 


« Bleſſeſt, is bleſſed ; and he whom thou curſeſt, is curſed.” 


J ſhall I. ſpeak of that high and exalted privilege 


given to a man, the divine commiſſion of benediction 


and of malediction; bleſſing and curſing. 


IT. We ſhall apply to the particular hiſtory of Ba- 
laam, and his prince Balak. | 


Blefling, and curfing were the inherent powers of 
the antient patriarchal priefthood ; anointed, conſe- 


crated, by the immediate defignation of God almighty, 


and by order of primogeniture. 
Melchiſedec, prieft of the moſt high God, bleſſed 
Abraham. Abraham was a like patriarchal prieſt. 
| God 


| 1 7 
God ſays to Abimelec, Gen. XX. 7. he is a prophet, and 
he ſhall pray for thee ; and thou ſhalt live. his prayer 
and abſolution ſhall reverſe the decree, I had pro- 
nounc'd againſt thee. for ver. 3. behold, thou art a dead 
man. otherwiſe thou ſhalt dye, all that thou haſt. 

So Abraham prayed unto God, \and be healed him, 
and all his. 

Iſaac in Gen. XXVII. 29. pronounces in an Eucha- 
riſtic feſtival, curſed is every one, that curſeth thee; and 
Blefſed is he, that bleſſeth thee. he was then, as he ap- 

,  confecrating his eldeſt ſon, in a ſolemn 
manner, to the prieſthood ; according to patriarchal 


Arembers VI. 23. God gives to Aaron the formulary 
of the general benediction; which he ſhould uſe, upon 
ſolemn occaſions, to the people. 

Deuteron. X. 8. Aaron dyed, and Eleazar ſuc- 
ceeded him, v0 land before the Lord, and to bleſs in his 
nume. 

The prieſthood of the Jews was by family - deſcent. 
but ſtill the patriarchal method was kept up, of parti- 
cular deſignation, and unction of the holy ſpirit. this 
was the caſe of all the Judges, male and female : of all 
the prophets. king Saul was caught by the ſpirit of 
the Lord. young David felt the divine influence, 
when he flew the lyon and the bear, and the giant 
Goliath. 

The power of benediction and malediction was but 
vicarious; not abſolute ; as what the papiſts make of 
abſolution. no otherwiſe is this power of, the Chriſtian 
prieſthood to be underſtood. tis God alone that 475 


LJ 
tifys it, or annuls it. the prieſt is only the viſible in- 
ſtrument to convey it. 
Few inſtances occur of malediction. Noah curſed his 
ſon Canaan for a grievous fault. Curſe ye Meroz, ſays 
the propheteſs Deborah. fire from heaven called upon 
king Ahaziah's meſſengers, ſent to take Elijab. II. Kings J. 
forty-two children devoured by two ſhe-bears, on Eli- 
bas curſe. II. Kings II. 
Our Saviour never exerciſed it, but on the barren 
fig-tree. he check'd the diſciples, for calling down 
fire from heaven as Elijab did: on the inhoſpitable Sa- 
maritans. 

The heathen were not unacquainted i in this particu- 
lar. Chry/es, prieſt of Apollo, curſed the Greeks in 
Homer, tor carrying away his dau ghter, and a plague 
fell upon them. 

Obſerve we, our Druids bak patriarchal prieſts, 
were poſſeſſed of the ſame power. they came from 
 Balaam's country. and Balaam himſelf may properly 

be called a Druid; a Perſian Magus. ſuch were the 
Arabian Magi, that viſited our Saviour an infant. all 
had the ſpirit of prophecy, the power of maledittion 
and benediction. 

Balaam bore a ſtaff. ſo Elijah, ſo our Druids. Eli- 
ha a leathern girdle. B a mantle. as cuſtomarily 
all prophets, Druids, prieſts, ſpiritual perſons. 

We have a famous inſtance in Tacitus, the Roman 
hiſtorian, when Suetonius the propretor attackt the 
iſle of Angleſey, the chief ſeat of our Brittiſh Druids; 
they were oppoſed by their troops, our Druids inter- 
mixed, and Druideſſes, with diſhevel'd hair, and lighted 
torches in their hands; pouring forth execrations upon 

the 
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the Romans. and Cz/ar ſpeaks of the Druids power 
of excommunication ; which is the ſame thing : a ter- 
rible ſentence, equivalent to malediction. 

. Juſt fo Balak ſollicited Balaam to curſe the people 
of Iſrael. © they are too mighty for me. then, perad- 
e venture, I may be able to ſmite them. for well I 
&« know, that he, whom thou bleſſeſt, is bleſſed; and whom 
thou curſeſt, is curſed.” 

Benediction was one of the great privileges of the 
prieſthood, from the beginning ; continued from crea- 
tion, when GOD BS/eſſed our firſt parents. GOD bleſſed 
NOA after the flood. Geneſ. IX. 1. twas one eſpe- 
cial part of the public ſervice of religion. going to 
benediftion was a way of ſpeech, equivalent to our ſay- 
ing, going to church. | 
Benediction was one of the high purpoſes thereof. 
we go not to church on Sundays, like frequenting a 
Court-levee, out of mere pomp and vanity, to ſhow 
brilliant clothes, mix and converſe with an idle croud ; 
but to adore the king of kings: and are ſure to go 
home with a bleſſing, for the future week, when we 
have performed our duty acceptably. 

Benediction was the ſecond of the famous precepts of 
Noah, as commonly call'd ; held in great eſtimation, 
by the Jews. their proſelytes ſwear to thoſe VII. pre- 
cepts; and all their ſcholars, at admiſſion into their 
ſchools. 

They held the prieſt to be in God's place, as God 
often did it in perſon. Gene/. XXXV. 9. God ap- 
ed to Jacob, when he came from Padan-aram, and 
| bleſſed him. this Jacob declares to his ſon Joſeph, Gen. 
| XLVIII. 
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XLVIII. z. he then orders him to bring him his two 
ſons, to benedifion, v. 9. Gen. XLVII. 7. Jacob Wel | 
Pharaoh, as prieſt and prophet. 

Innumerable more paſſages are in ſacred ſcripture, 
concerning this matter. Our Saviour at parting with 
his diſciples, on his aſcenſion, /ifted up his bands and 
bleſſed them. they that diſcern ſpiritual things know, 
that this high prerogative remains ordinarily, with the 
Chriſtian prieſts ; extraordinarily, with the 

IT. Let us reſume the remarkable hiſtory of Balaam. 
come now, I pray thee, ſays king Balak, curſe me this 


people, for they are too mighty for me. by thy help, 1 
may peradventure, be able to overcome — for T 


know, whom thou bleſſeft, is bleſſed; and whom thou 
curſeſt, is curſed. 

He was ſufficiently apprized of this divine privilege, 
inherent in the ſacred order. and Balaam was a Druid 
of eminence, an Archdruid ; as we in modern terms, 
may ſay, a biſhop, or Archbiſhop. 

The firſt time the princes of Moab came to him, 
| God expreſly forbad him going: the ſecond time, 
when he ſent a more ſplendid embaſſage, a greater pre- 
ſent of money, greater promiſes of preferment, more 
earneſt ſollicitation : God faid to him, rf the men come 
to call thee; riſe up, and go with them. what follows ? 

« And Balaam A up in the morning, and Jaddied 
« bis aſs; and went with the princes of Moab. - 

«© And Gods anger was kindled, becauſe he went. and 
&« the angel of the Lord food in his way; for an adver- 


« /ary again him.” 


Ver. 32. 


( 8 } 

Ver. 32. he tells him, N 
becauſe thy way is perverſe before me 
The matter, at firſt ſight, is apparently difficult. 
God bad;;him-to.-gp, with the wherefore is 
he forbidden; wh — Kats kindled againſt him; 
why in the angel ſens to withſtand him: bow is his 
* 

L anſwer. _ the princes of Moab came to him, 
8 the ua (des God fd to him. F the men come 10 
call tbee, riſe up, aud go with them. . | 
The meaning, is, let it be the buſineſs of theſe 
princes, to come to thy lege, and with humility in- 
quire, what God has ſaid to thee, this night; whether 
he has permitted thee to go with us? F | 

The embaſſadors of a — ought thus to " behave, 
towards, the of the king of kings. the pro- 
phets levee, is like that of going to church; not like 
that of going to Court, for pomp and pageantry. . . 
ond — caſe ce wind oe in II. Kings V. Naa- 


—— of the army, 
| af.the — — 


great man with his 
maſter, and banorable; — . valar, he came 
with his horſes and charipts, a vaſt retinue, and equi- 
page zu many talents in money, many changes of rai- 
ment, and rich preſents;j according to the eaſtern 
when he was to ae 4. prophet, a man of G 
2. endued with the holy ſpirit, and ſupernatural power, 
| thought, he maſt. make » fplendid er, not 

appear fore God with eee hand, in an undreſs; 
for in ant e they dre We eke in their beſt 
E. © IG ADEN FSQTIT HY M. 121 129 7 oil; apparel, 
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apparel; "drtitittenits, "Jewels, when they went bu pili | 


a abc 3 SWF * WEED 


wor! | 
0 ae heh he' preſented bingen deſaelthe 


Neger and when de Hopes K for a benefit, a5 
a cure of his fepr Gf. y he camp And ved 
at the door of the er Biſße wude for the: pro- 


phet coming to him. ! MIT VE 


Eliſha ſent his ſervant to him; bid bin- with Yoven 
times in Jordan, and be dre 0 of bis leproſy - 
But NVaaman was wrvrb, and went 
T expected he would come out to me, * Vich 
ſuitable humfiry and politencls to a my high 
rank and character. I ſuppoſed, he — — much 
ceremony, wave his hand over the place,; on 
the name of "Jehovah his God. II. Kings V. 11. 

The meaning of che wave, is to make a 
craſs, as we do in baptifin. for from higheſt antiquity, 
great has been the regard ſhown towards the form of 
the croſs; being” held for the ſacred ſymbel of bene- 
diction. Nr 11511220 19111⁰: 9 85 1 1 PLTYG 7. 4373 201 3 

Thus Jacob uſed the ceremony of che bro. 
XLVIII. in a ſolemmn f Sept children. e 
a ſign ſalutary. when che children ef were or- 
der d to celebrate the firſt paſſover, With a bunch f 
hkyffop, dip'd in the blood of the paſchal lamb they 
wert to ſtrike it the top, and threſhold, and 
fides of the door, which e the fen ef + croſs; -and 
the deftroying angel poſt ober, and Neu not the fir 
born, in that houſe. whenee paſſdyer ver- 4 % 

When an offering of a firſt harveſt-ſheaf of corn, 
was made to the prielt, at the vernal equinox, or paſſ- 


* 2 Over 
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n * che Lond, to obtain 
a hleſſing, for the whole harveſt. and no doubt, but 


it had a prophetic e ta aur Sariour's r 


that vernal * . 

| Hence comes it in * that tha Druide 
in gathering their — adde winter lie b 
their hands, as Pliny informs us. 


— clin the bark ceremony. — 


on going off in a rage, his ſervants perſuaded him, to 


obey the pr 
effects 


injunction: and he found the good 
he returned, and waited on him, and 


offer'd a —. as was always cuſtomary, on ſuch oc- 


_ are men, and muſt be maintain d. 
— — mann — enn, are not to be 


nothing. 
The Syrian prince e trly a res 
phet of Jehovah ; ö ſuperior to a 
prince. the prophet well ſuſtain d the dignity of his 


character; did not go out to him to pay him worſhip. 


but ſent his , to e — the ſalutiferous meſ- 


7 Princes of Mech wit of th levee, come 
I —— * op and g irn chem, what did 
he do? 


Balaam roſe up in the morning, and fell his ofh 
and went with the princes of Moab. din bas 

He went very officiouſly to call them; he haſted to 
the prize, the reward; plenty of riches and honors and 


ng theidivines in« 
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the ſplendors of a royal palace; he ſhould appear 


At 
the king's levee: diſtinguiſh'd amid the crowd; and 
perhaps on a ſabbath day, to augment the tumult and 
diſſipation of the profane multitude; more ſollicitous 
of the ſmiles of an earthly monarch, than of paying his 
_ adoration to the king of heaven. and thus encouraging 
the reſt of the thoughtlefs world, by his bad example. 
For this, God's anger was kindled; and the — — of 
the Lord flood in bis way, for an adverſary 
him. for this be wint out to — bum, Lale bis 
Way was. perverſe before God. 1 
© God, eats — Bakagky e 
inclination to accompany the Moabite ambaſſadors: be 
roſe up early in the morning, called up his two ſervants, 
to adde the aſſes, and prepare for a journey; whilit 
he knock d at the chamber doors of the princes; and 
hurryed them, to ſet out on their . to a no 
time. 
His patience Wal not Os themes ating: Alen 
with intreatys and perſuaſions to go with them: to 
know, what the Lord God had ſaid to him to night; 
whether he had leave to accompany them; to aſſure 
them how grateful it would be to the king, how ho- 
norable to ——— in perſuading him: "how much 
for his own advantage ? h 2 
But theſe addreſſes he could e he was 
before-hand with the princes; and teſtify d his eager 
purſuit. he already enjoy d the royal bounty, and rich 
emoluments, the reward of that divine power, inherent 
in his office; benediftion and malediction. 


Let 
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Let us conſider the nature of this great, and ſuper- 
lative gift. God almighty, the ſupreme governor of 
the world, becauſe he 1 4s infinitely above us, abſolutely 
inviſible. to mortal eye, has been ſo extremely con- 
deſcending, as to anden a vifible prieſthood; men like 
ourſelves, in nature, vn b has delegated: "mon 
iy ont Xe power. 

A prieſt is his rep tative, to communicate a no- 
Gelen of his Hleffings,..of his diſpleaſure, as Macban 
to king David; to deliver his rewards, and his threat- 
nings; G0 has aſſured us, he will ratify it. i. e. not 
exactly and inſtantaneouſly, according to the pronun - 
ciation... he ſees the heart, and acts according. to that 
knowledge; the merit, the demerit. we muſt not 
. en; absehen. abſolute; tis only condi- 


The prieſt Banden br * God and his 
0 8 = pre ſants their offerings, their prayers, their 
ſacrifices; 1 = declares what is the . of the 

Almighty. 

Great Was che en reſpec and. reverence aid to 
theſe mediators ; called men of G D, divine perſons. 
when Ohadiab a prince, I. Kings XVIII. met Elijah 
the prophet, he fell on; his face, and W him, 
and called, him my lord. nn 407 70 ow 

To return to Balaam. the prop hets were ak 
rily rewarded :. called the reward of divination. they 
were men, were to be, maintained; their wages was 
due for their work. when Saul was ſent to ſeek his 
father's aſſes, the ſervant ſaid to him, there is in mis 
city, a man of God, an honorable man, all that be ſaith, 

cometh 
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ometh ſurely to — now ler us g thithes;. Peradoen- 
Tang . ſhew us, the way. frat ot Soul 8 94381 
This was Samuel the et. them ſaid 11 to hit 


ſervant, if we go, what ſhall we bring the man # — 
| bread is ſpent in our veſſels. and there'is not a 
70 bring to the man of God; what" haay we e due 
to the ſervant anſwered. Sebold, I have here at 
_—_ vurth part of a ſbekel of flows. 3 1 

God, to tell us e al 0 

rs of Moab went to Balsa; 


e nan 
— . * el 
ver. 7. they took the rewards” of divination in their 


hands. Balaam might juſtly and without: blame, have 
accepted them. but His fault was, not ſtrict 
hering to the divine injunctin a0, 
This ſentiment is confirtn'd:by chat ſtory of the pro- 
phet, who was torn by the ring in the way ; returning 
from the lying prophet, who entertain d him; contrary 
to God's injunction, that he * ny 10 bread, drink 
no water in the place. #7 ontizz 
Hie had conſtancy enough, to refuſe the king's oh | 
of an entertainment, and a foyal reward. dul at 1. 
was overcome, for ſake of a dinner. I. Kings XIII. 
This prophet had 3 the honor of a divine 
communication, directly; which ſent him on his er- 
rand. he ought not to * tranſgreſſed; not to have 
eaten, without a like communication to himſelf. 
| God almighty knew the heart of Balaam, a little, 
low ſoul ; imagining, the deity had no conſtancy, but 
chang'd his opinion, without communicating his orders 
to him, directly, and immediately. _ Judges of us 
TOE o | chiefly 
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chiefly by the heart, more than by external actions; 
which are frequently neceſſitated, to give way to caſual 
occurrences. 

But God's ambaſſadors, Druids, in prieſts, 
ſpiritual perſons, debaſe their high office, proſtitute the 
ſacred character, in too officiouſly running after the 
princes of Moab ; in attending their levees: but eſpe- 
cCially on ſabbath days; in political dependences, and 
ſervile adulation. | | 

- *Tis enough, to go on a week day, when they are 
called upon. if they are overlook'd by an 
prince, there is one in heaven, who can better diſcern 
their heart, and their merit; and proportionably re- 
ward them. 


St. George, Queen-Sguare, 15 Aug. 1762. 
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VI. 
The Sabbath the Foundatich of Government: 


AR G U ME N T. 


mmm Meque ad tua limina, Phoebe, 
Iſe manu, ee ducas. 


VIRG1L, 


GENESIS IT. 1. Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finiſhed, and all the hoſts of them. | 

2. And on the ſeventh day GOD ended hit werk, which 
he had made; and he reſted on the ſeventh day, from 
all his work, which he had made. 

3. Aid GOD Gleſſed thy ſeventh day, and ſanftifyed it; 
becauſe that in is, be had reſted from all his work ; 
wag GOD "Rn and made. 


HUS was Creation finiſhed, in fix days. 
IT There are two reaſons, why the almighty 
Creator was pleaſed to reckon this great ope- 
ration, —— a | 


N | 1. 0 


'| © }Þ 


1. To teach us, to a& orderly, and regularly ; with- 
out which, no perfect work can be done. council, de- 
liberation, thought, wiſdom muſt be employ'd, in every 
buſineſs of conſequence. a precipitate effect may by 
chance, be produc'd to good purpoſe. but then 'tis 
matter of chance, and Fortune; not of prudence. ' 


2. There is another, a higher, a divine purpoſe pur- 
ſued, in this regular procedure of the great Architect 
of the world; to define the, time, we are to give, for 
the attoratitn"of our Supreme Benefactor, and to give 


the higheſt ſanction, that poſſibly could be, to the Sab- 


bath, even God almighty's own example : and to teach 
us, the infinite importance, and excellence of the duty, 
for the good of the world. 


In ſpeaking to theſe words, my intent is, to inlarge 
on the two great Laws of the moral world annexed, 


conjoin'd, to the work of Creation. I. the Law of the 
Sabbath. II. the Law of Matrimony. . theſe two are 
coeval with treation, a neceſſary part of it, the com- 
pletion thereof. for on them reſts the baſis of govern- 


ment. 


"x Concerning the Law of the e Sabbath, of GOD'S 
bleſſing and ſanctiſping it, impreſſing on it a ſacred 
character : and giving his own example to inforce it. 
GOD made the world, to provide happineſs for an 

infinity of creatures ; that they might enjoy happineſs; 
according to their ſeveral natures, and capacitys. he 
made the world, wherein we, his rational creatures, 
are to enjoy happineſs. do we then not owe him our 
ſuit, 


1 
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ſuit, and ſervice; to our heavenly Lord; from whom 
we have our being, and all the comforts, and enjoy- 
ments of life? to worſhip GOD is a natural duty. 

Gratitude is a natural principle, and indiſpenſible 
duty. could we be ignorant of it, the brute creation 
would teach it; the horſe knoweth his rider; that feeds 
him, and uſes him kindly : the ox knows his maſter's 
crib. the dog licks the hand that cheriſhes him; and he 
repays it with 1 and love without Hattery, or 
diſſimulation. 

To worſhip GOD, is a 3 duty. and GOD has 
been pleaſed to acquaint us, with the day, whereon 
we are to perform it, in a public way. 

GOD gave us all our time: and he has been kind 
enough, to acquaint us, with the quantity of time al- 
lotted for our duty towards him ; one day in ſeven. 

He has given us this notice, not only by way of pre- 
cept; but example too; which we all allow to be more 
prevalent, than precept. he reſted from his labor, on 
the ſeventh day; ſo are we to do. beneficent Supreme, 
kindly to teach us, in ſo effectual a method, with what 
is our juſt duty; what is acceptable to him. 

To worſhip GOD, is a religious duty; tis religion. 
lives. there then a rational creature, upon the face of 
our earth, that can neglect a duty, natural, moral, re- 
ligious : the —_— of ne" kind e Z law en- 

acted upon the plaineſt, juſteſt pringiple: a duty, part 
aud bel p art of his — ch Leer with i _ 
— wh creation, enforc'd by GOD'S own example / 

Do we not ruſh into his courts, with haſte, and ala- 

n to "_ the holy day ; ; the high ew; the glo- 


2 rious 
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rious ſolemnity, the aſſembly of the ſaints; comme- 
morative of the world's great birth-day, the mighty 
labor finiſh'd, and 4/efſed, and ſanctiſyd; which gave 
us our being, and well-being ? when the univerſal 
frame was ſpread out like a fair volume, for our peruſal 
and enjoyment ? 

Can any one think, they. deſerve the 47 Wi of fun- 
ſhine, and the precious bleſſings of divine providence, 
that like kindly dews, continually, and plentifully 
deſcend upon our heads; if we do not ſo much as 
acknowledge them, by obeying his nen, of the 
public ſervice of the church? 

Lord, who ſhall dwell in thy tabernacle, who ſhall reſt 
pon thy holy hill? 

Tis not the private duty only, which we are to pay 
in our cloſets, that fulfils the e which GOD 
only ſees. but our example in public, is requir'd. and 

GOD himſelf has led us in the way; by exhibiting his 
own example, a divine leſſon ; which he has eftabliſh'd 
upon the Ss of creation its ſelf. _plainly ſhowing, as 


it were, that the world was made for this purpoſe, and 


that we have no title to the enjoyment of it, if we 
negle& to fulfil the injunction. | 

And we cannot be diſtant from truth, if we aſſert it, 
that the world was made for this very purpoſe. but 
this, perhaps, wants a little explanation. for it muſt 
be acknowledged, religion is our true life: becauſe this 
life is temporary, the other is to be of an eternal du- 
ration. N 
Aſk we the queſtion, why. w was the world made? 
ſome will be apt to ſay, for GOD'S glory. I anſwer, 
2 i 
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this may, and ought to be a collateral, but not the 
chief, and ultimate purpoſe. glory, and honor, and 
| majeſty, and the like pomps, are truly the delight of 
earthly minds, of ſublunary monarchs. 

Not fo, of the immortal, the eternal, all perfect dei- 
ty, infinitely happy in the participation, the community 
of the three divine perſonalitys of the Godhead : wants 
not the ſnuff of mortal incenſe, for his, but for our 
own ſakes. | 

And this it is, now time for us to explain. when 
GOD made the world, by the word of” his mouth; he 
made it, becauſe he was all good; he was goodneſs its 
(elf ; eſſential goodneſs, whom Plato calls the Good. 
ina word, he made the world, out of the pure prin- 
ciple of goodneſs, | 
He had created thoſe des and immortal ſpirits, 
the angels. he made them to be happy; and he was 
pleaſed to inlarge his family, to a boundleſs degree. he 
inlarged the good principle, beyond all meaſure, he 
formed the race of men; immenſe was the number of 
his beneficiarys, the daily objects of his ſuſtentation. 

He extended his arm to create, and he opened his 
hand ; he continues it open, for their ſapport. ſo that 
it does not appear, there is one ſingle ſpecies of all his 
creatures, whether vegetable, or animal, that 1s loſt, 
ſince creation. how watchful, as well as careful, is his 
providence, to feed his family; and preſerve them, 
from all the accidents, that may threaten a deſtruction, 
of any particular race | 

"This the heavens and the earth were wa and all the 
tf of them ; and GOD ſau that 13 were very good : 


fair, 
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fair, as the fair original. when as Job ſays, XXVIII. 7. 
, the morning ſtars ſang together; and all the ſons * 

GOD ſhouted for joy. 

God made not only this low earth for us to iphabie, 
but he inlarg'd it, into an infinite volume; he cover'd 
our globe with a ſplendid roof, a canopy of ſtars. that 
is underſtood, in what the holy penman ſays, the heavens, 
and all the hoſt of them. and all theſe, we have reaſon 
to ſuppoſe are ſo many ſuns encompalſs'd with worlds, 
as our ſun 1s; all ſtored with their proper inhabitants. 
what a world is here; what a Creator? who deſires 
not to be of the family of ſo great a Being? 

To come nearer home, he made the ſun to rule the day, 
and the moon to rule the night. he left us not to grovel 
in darkneſs, he brought us forth, to his marvelloug 
light. both the ſun and the earth were made for our 
delight, and ſupport : to fill our hearts with g/adne/s, 
as well as for the neceſſary comfort of our lives. 

Now come we in a more intimate view to conſider, 
the conduct of divine providence. as deliver'd in our 
II. chapter of Genefis. 

Thus the heavens and the earth were finiſhed, and all 
the hoſt of them. 

And on the ſeventh day GOD . his werk which 
he had made; and be reſted on the ſeventh day, from all 
his work, which he had made. 

And GOD bleſſed the ſeventh day, and ſanftifyed it, 
becauſe that in it, he had reſted from all his work, which 
GOD created and made. | 

How magnificently does this holy Secretary of heaven, 
deſcribe this great, and glorious. work of creation | 

and 
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and give us, this great Law, in the noble, the Attic 
ſtyle of a Legiſlator | 

Let us now mark the divine purpols Creation 
finiſhed ; the Sabbath inſtituted : a cloſe connexion. 

eat muſt be the purpoſe, ſet forth therein. the one 
is the ſanction of the other. the man that diſregards 
the ſabbath, plainly declares himſelf, but a by-blow of 
the Creation. 

In vain, does he range the fields on that day, and 
admire the verdant beautys of Creation; neglecting the 
ordinance of the Creator; whom he ought to have 
been praiſing, and hymning, with his fellow Chriſtians, 
and with the morning ſtars, the celeſtial n of GOD, 
in the happy congregation, under the immediate in- 
ſpection of his good Sovereign; in his courts, rejoycing 
before the Lord, participating of the bleſſed Euchariſt, 
the ſpiritual nouriſhment of the Soul. this is not the 
| oo” of the prince; to loiter the Sabbath away, there- 

to court the favor of a tranſient ſmile,- neglectful 
of he bleſſings of heaven, the celeſtial Treaſury of the 
Church, the city of GOD. there let us ſeek to be en- 
roll'd in the number of happy citizens, and fed at t his | 


- table. 


This is the ſublime happineſs of a regular mind; 
not doing his own will, or buſineſs, following his own 
pleaſure, and idle gratifications. his kind author has 
given him fix days for that purpoſe, a full, a large in- 
dulgence. well may we ſay to him, as our Saviour 
did, to his drowſy diſciples, what, could ye not watch 
with me one hour, one day in ſeven ? do you refuſe me 


ſuch reaſonable homage ; rather refuſe yourſelf, the in- 
valuable 


hs. 
valuable privilege of appearing in my bb and re- 
ceiving a bleſſing at my hand. ' 

II. We are to conſider the other great Law ne 
quent to creation, and annexed to it, the Law of Ma- 
trimony. 

Behold the wiſdom, as well as goodneſs of our al- 
mighty Father. he has completed a world, a mighty 
work, worthy of his ſkill, his power, his oreatnels, his 
goodneſs : compleat in all its parts, truly admirable in 
the whole. | 

It becomes a judicious workman that has done all 
this, to eſtabliſh proper laws, and rules, for the admi- 
niſtration and orderly continuance of his work. and 
this he has done effectually. 

In the firſt place, he — eſtabliſhed the Law of na- 
ture, by which the component orbs of his Syſtem con- 
tinue their perpetual and regular courſe. the laws of 
matter, and motion are ſettled, and admit of no varia- 
tion, no deviation. the Laws of the vegetable, the ani- 
mal world, are unalterable ; the great parts of earth 
and ſeas, 25 ſprings, and fountains, the revolutions of 
ſeaſons; all anſwer the character GOD at firſt pro- 
nounc'd concerning them, all are very good. 

Come we then to the rational part of Creation, the 
human kind. inquire, what are the Laws he has af- 
ſign d us, at the great day of Jubilee, when he refted 
from all his work, and ſurvey'd it with due compla- 
cency. . | 
abi remarkable are the words of MOSE 8. he 
bleſſed the ſeventh day, and ſanflifyed it. he conſe- 
crated, ſeperated it, from common days. tis a Court- 


day 
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day of heaven : not a Court-levee day, a public Fair, 
revelrout; but dedicated to the audience of the king 
of kings, for the liberal diſtribution of his favors, to 
all that make their regular approach thereto, with due 
devotion. - - r | 

We have hitherto ſpoke of the Law of Sabbath. if 
we peruſe the latter part of the IId chapter of Geneſis. 

The Lord God ſaid, it is not good, for man to be alone; 
I will make him a helpmate, or companion. he made 
woman, of a part of him, and brought her to Adam. 
therefore ſhall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and ſhall cleave unto his wife. and they ſhall be one 
fleſh. 

. is the high ſolemnity, the Inſtitution of Matri- 
mony. an inſtitution equally for the benefit of the 
world, as that of Sabbath. they were both equally 
made for the benefit of mankind. they are the two 
joint Laws, coeval with creation; the Laws reſpecting 
the rational world; of equal importance, uſe, and ne- 
ceſſity. they are the two great hinges upon which the 
vaſt machine of the world turns: the golden chain 
whereon Providence has ſuſpended the due governance, 
and continuance of the world. almighty Power has 
done its work, now Providence takes its part in con- 
ducting it. | | 

The Sabbath is the Moral Law : Matrimonial Union 
is the Political Law, of Society; and the elder of the 
two, in point of time; the injunction of the ſixth day, 
as Sabbath of the next. | — 

One is to propagate mankind; the other to preſerve 
us in peace; and intitle us to God's bleſſing. one is 

__ to 
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to form Societys, and combinations of mankind ; the 
other, to teach us our duty towards God, our neigh- 
bour, ourſelves. | we: 

The conjugal union produces a family, many fa- 
milys, a village; many villages, a town, a city, a pro- 
vince : many provinces a kingdom, many kingdoms an 
empire. | L993 4 

See then the beauty, the harmony, the beneficent 
purpoſe of our good Creator, in all his works | we may 

ſay with the Pſalmiſt. in wiſdom, O Lord, haſt thou 
made them all. 

Theſe two Laws are the joint frame of the fabric, of 
mankind's ſecurity, and happineſs. without them, the 
pins that knit Society together, are broken ; and it falls 
to pieces, is diſſolv d. this to humanity, is as the 
grand, and univerſal principle of gravitation to the ma- 
terial world; as inſtin& to animals, abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, to their preſervation, and continuance, 

A vow of celibacy is a direct affront to almighty 
GOD. we have the divine word for it, it is act good 
for man to be alone. 

Here was the neceſſity of God's enacting theſe funda- 
mental ſtatutes, as ſoon as he had finiſh'd the world. 
for free agents, as mankind, without a rule of action, 
is the greateſt of abſurditys. we know by every day's 
experience, every month's execution, tis the blot of 
creation. | 

Me ſee then very clearly, how neceſſary theſe two 
Laws are to Society : the Sabbath and Matrimony. but 
as mankind are apt to be corrupted ; the enforcing, 
and the execution of theſe Laws, is put into the hands 

2 | of 
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of government. the government is to guard the mo- 
rality of the ſubject. puniſhment and execution of 
offenders, does not ſufficiently anſwer the end. but the 
wiſeſt, and moſt effectual purpoſe, is prevention, cut- 
ting off the tendency to evil. 

This ſalutary view is only and effectually purſued, 
by due attendance on the Sabbatic duty. this is the 
true method to make an imprefion on the heart. they 
that go not to divine worſhip,” cannot know the mora- 
lity of actions; and have no impulſe on their minds to 
do what is good ; ; to abſtain from what is evil. to ſay 
all, while they neglect divine worſhip, there is wanting 
' the uſe of a good example, a faſhion which is moſt 
prevalent, over the actions of mankind. 

GOD has been graciouſly pleaſed to lead the way, 
to this holy t: that we may ſeriouſly contemplate, 
what he has done for us, what he commands us to do, 
for our own good, benefit, ſecurity ; the general hap- 
pineſs of the world, and of each individual. his own 
high example 1s the Sanction of the duty, and of the 
ineſtimable good conſequences, to individuals, to fa- 
milys, to villages, to towns, to citys, to kingdoms, to 
empires. 

Then it is, that the fream of his bleſſings flows 
down upon us. our ſouls are ſatisfyed, as it were, with 
marrow, and fatneſs, when we praiſe him with joyful 
lips: when we unite in the heavenly choir, with he 
by = K. GOD, with ſhouts and hallelujahs of praiſe, and 
tha ing, for his marvailous works, for his inex- 
oreſlible g goodneſs towards the ſons of men: for whom 


he made this glorious ſtructure of the univerſe; and 
O 2 incom- 
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ribs adorn'd it, for our uſe and hin bid 
us be happy here, and enjoy it; till he tranſlates us 
from this ſublunary world to the eternal manſions in 
heaven. 

III. In the mean time, let us contemplate che great, 
and important conſequences, drawn from a due atten- 
dance of the Sabbath, to good government; to the 
benefit of ſocial life; to the peace, and quiet of the 
world; the ſafety, and comfort of individuals. : 

After GOD almighty made the world, he made 
laws, as we have ſeen, for the government thereof, a 
law of religion; and a law for the 3 of 
mankind, in the pure bands of matrimony. 

If therefore government be neceſſary for ſociety, theſe 
are to be continued, as our rule, and guide to all ages. 
he knew, what was beſt, and moſt conducive to our 
happineſs, both public, and private. 

Religion therefore is the baſis of —— and 
religion is the Sabbath, as enacted at the commence- 
ment of the world, 

'Tis obvious enough, that religion is practice, not a 
name only. tis the public profeſſion and practice of 
it, not ſecret exerciſes of piety, between GOD and our- 
ſelves ; which extends not to common good. 

Much the major part of the world are ignorant and 
thoughtleſs, carnal and indolent; or active in wicked- 
neſs only. the biaſs of nature is ſtrong to earthl7 
things, weak to ſpiritual confiderations. 

Religion was made for the benefit of ſociety ; beſide 
the moral duty of gratitude and worſhip, towards our 
| ſupreme * ik 


The 


= 


The ſabbath, or religion, is not only the command 
of GOD, but the natural inſtrument of making a na- 
tion potent, and flouriſhing. what ſays that great 
genius Cicero, when contemplating the amazing gran- 
deur of the Roman empire; to which it was arriv'd at 
his time. 

«© We are not, ſays he, larger men, and ſtronger, 
ce than the Germans; wiſer than the Greeks ; more 
* cunning than the Gauls or Carthaginians. why 
ce then, has providence favor'd us, to ſo high a degree, 
« as in a manner to make us maſters of mankind? I 
e profeſs, I know no reaſon, but that we are the moſt 
religious people of mankind.” 

Thus reaſons that moſt excellent and judicious per- 
ſon, than whom none had penetrated deeper into the 
thoughts of mankind, into the nature, and reaſon of 
things. and it muſt be allow'd, that the Romans for 
the firſt ſeven hundred years of their ſtate, were the 
juſteſt people upon earth; beſide, their incomparable 
valor, they excelled all nations for public faith and 
virtue, 

As to what Tully calls religion, it was not our Sab- 
bath, ſtrictly ſpeaking. but it was what they call'd 
religion, and practiſed as ſuch. it was equivalent; it 
preſerved the reaſon of the thing, the impreſſion on the 
mind. and we muſt acknowledge, it had a proper ef- 
fect upon them. they had. not our religion, no more 
than our ſabbath ; but if that confaderation could prove 
any thing, it proves that we ought to be much more 
religious than they. it ſtrongly proves our main point, 
that religion is the foundation of government. 3 

Lwiſh 
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I wiſh I could ſay, we practiſe the exerciſes of reli- 
gion with more aſſiduity, than the Romans did. but 
in reading their hiſtory, we find it quite otherwiſe. 

The primæval Sabbath indeed was loſt, but it was 
ſupply'd, when every morning, the altars of their Jara. 
rium, or private domeſtic chapels ſmoak'd with incenſe. 
and in their numerous public ſacrifices, ceremonys, and 
feſtivitys, of a thouſand kinds, and upon every occa- 
ſion; which I might expatiate on, very largely. but 
I only obſerve the principal affair, the ect, which was 
produc” d by the beſt notions, which they had of re- 
ligion. 

7 hey had the effect of religion, the impreſſion upon 
their hearts and minds. and their governors had the 
wiſdom, to ſupport, and encourage it. and they found 
the glorious conſequence of it. they knew, it was the 
buſineſs of governors to take care, and inforce moral, 
as well as civil laws; they are connected together, and 
inſeparable: the influence of one procures the reſpect 
due to the other. 

Let us carry our inquiry ſtill much higher, had the 
Roman to the Jewiſh economy, where GO D repub- 
liſhed this firſt Law of the Sabbath; in an audible 
voice from mount Sinai; with the reſt of the moral 
laws of the Decalogue. and indeed it is the principal, 
the foundation of the reſt: it comprehends them all. 
and the breach of it demands a greater puniſhment, 
than any of the reſt ; certainly, of any fingle one; 
becauſe it comprehends the reſt, tis a ſecurity for 
them all. 

No 
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No doubt, but the commandments are of the ſame 
force, ſame ſanRtion ; the breach of a= one of them 
demands equal puniſhment. | 

This is a matter that ought ſeriouſly to be weighed 
by ſabbath-breakers. men that ſteal, that commit 
adultery, that murder, that negle& the ſabbatical duty, 
are equally culpable. 

Hence in the Bible we find theſe crimes fo conſtant- 
ly conjoint, in the denunciation of GOD'S judgments. 
hence ſo often is the precept of the ſabbath moſt 
ſtrongly inſiſted on. 

Hence is the ſabbath ſo often made the condition of 
national proſperity ; ſo often the condition of a floriſh- 
| ing ſtate, of the royal family. and as often the neglect 
of it, brings, a denunciation of the heavy anger, the 
threatnings, the judgments of almighty power. 

Tis this that chiefly involved the Jews, in the mi- 
ſerable thraldom of the Babyloniſh captivity. 

Nehemiah highly ſenſible of this, ſo paſſionately in- 
veighs, and puniſhes the offenders in this particular. 
treading the wine-preſs on the ſabbath, bringing in their 
corn, carrying all manner of burdens, ſelling vittuals : 
fp, and all manner of ware, in the market. 

Then, ſays he, I contended with the nobles of Judah, 
and pay eo unto them; what evil thing is this, that ye db, 

and profane the ſabbath / 

Did not your fathers thus; and did not our GOD 
bring all bir evil upon us, and on our city? yet ye bring 
more wrath upon Iſrael, by profaning the ſabbath. 

Remarkable are theſe words, and not to be palſs'd 
over without attention, 
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The holy prophet contends with the nobles of Judah, 
why ? they did not tread the wine-preſs, reap the corn, 
carry burdens, fell fiſh, and the reſt of the articles of 
indictment, here drawn up. but it was their buſineſs 
to have prevented, and puniſhed ſuch heinous offences. 
they ought to ſet a good example in keeping the ſab- 
bath themſelves; and ſee, that their inferiors did the 
like. | 

The nobles ought not to abſent themſelves, from the 

ublic ſervice; be riding out, travelling, doing any 
ſecular buſineſs. as they are the guardians of the 
public, they are the government, have the neceſl: 
coercive powers. they muſt execute the law againſt 
ſuch offenders; in the manner that MVehemiah, after 
this, preſcribed, and thereby cured the evil. 

This is the duty, and the intereſt of the nobles, that 
is, of good government, to ſollicit the favor of GOD, 
upon the nation ; and upon the royal family, which is 
one conſpicuous inſtance of GOD'S bleſſing. 

A glaring document of this particular, we find in 
Feremiah XVII. 24. it ſball come to paſs, ſaith the Lord, 
if ye diligently hearken unto me, to bring in no burden 
through the gates of this city on the ſabbath day, but 
ballow the ſabbath day, to do no work therein. 

Then ſhall there enter, into the gates of this city, kings 
and princes, fitting upon the throne of David, riding on 
chariots and on horſes; they and their princes, the men 
of Judah, and inhabitants of Feruſalem : and this city 
ſhall remain for ever. 2 

After, follows the denunciation. they were driven 
through the gates, captive, like beaſts of burden : their 
city, temple, nation, polity deſtroyed, 

Wehemiah 
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Nehemiah very pertinently applyed to the Mobles, 
men of ſenſe, and learning; fit to govern, enact laws, 
and ſee them executed. | 

But chiefly, Wobles ought to ſet the example, tis 
the duty of their ſtation. the groſs of mankind ſee not 
the fitneſſes, and reaſon of things. they are to be led 
to their duty. tremendous is the conſideration, if the 
Wobles become culpable, not of their own faults alone, 
but for thoſe of the age to come. dreadful, if their 
puniſhment is to run pace with the evil conſe- 
quence! | 
Tis not for nought, that GOD almighty was pleaſed 
to give us his own example, as a high ſanction of this 
holy reſt. our bleſſed Saviour, whilſt on earth, was 
particularly careful, in the like. it was his conſtant 
cuſtom, to go to the ſynagogues, on ſabbath day, 
wherever he was. the Evangeliſts teſtify it, in gene- 
ral. many of his beneficent miracles were there per- 
formed : and ſome of his diſcourſes. 

Tis the greateſt ſoleciſm in nature, to think, that 

nt can be ſupported without it; that Society 
can ſubſiſt. they are ſo cloſely connected, as to be one 
individual; the ſabbath the foul, matrimony the body 
of the common-weal. they that negle& the ſabbath, 
have no right to the bleſſings of w_ they can 
claim no title to the public comforts of life, peace, and 


plenty, and the like ; as they have not joined in the 

common petitions for them; at the hands of our 

| bountiful Creator. they can hope for no private bleſs- 

ings, on themſelves and familys. they have no love 
P 
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for their country : forfeit a claim to humanity its ſelf; 
for a juſt definition of a man is, that he is a religious 
animal; as well as ſocial. the high facultys of his 
mind, are for his condemnation, which ſhould lead 
him to his true glory ; a due ſenſe of religion, of the 
duty he owes to GOD, and to Society: the worſhip 
of the Deity, the example he owes to his fellow- 
creatures. lH, 2d fs 

GOD worked fix days. them he has given «s, for 
work. the ſeventh day he reed from work, to teach 
us, not to work on the day which he has ſanctifyed. 
he did not order, command it, as a precept, but led us 
on the way. let us follow the glorious, the ſhining 
example. for as my learned friend Dr. Middleton, in the 
life of Cicero, thus writes, with great. juſtneſs, p. 5 56. 
<« this great man Cicero, took the ſyſtem of the world, 
© or the viſible works of God, to be the promulgation 
& of God's. law; or the declaration of his will to man- 
« kind. whence as we might collect his Being, na- 
tc ture, and attributes; ſo we could trace the reaſons 
te alſo, and motives of his acting; till by obſerving 
ce what he had done, we might know, what we ought 
« to do; and by the operations of the divine reaſon, 
te be inſtructed, how to perfect our own, fince the 
ce perfection of man conſiſted, in the imitation of 

4 God.” 

And thus we ſee how Cicero comments, as it were, 
upon MOSES, in regard to the Sabbath. _ 
In concluſion, we muſt aſſert, that the ſabbatic ob- 
ſervance only, both makes and preſerves the impreſſion 
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of religion ; the great requiſite, the abſolute duty, the 
indiſpenſible intereſt of all government, to obtain. 
'tis their glory, their ſecurity, upon which the favor 
of Providence depends. they muſt be inconſiderate, 
injudicious, blind, that do not ſee the connexion, the 


ule, the neceſſity of it. 
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St. George, Queen-Sguare, 10 July, 1763. 
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Sunday's MEDITATION. 
June the roth, 1759. 
5m 


SACRED CRITICISM. 


Aﬀpice ventura letentur ut omnia ſecl. 


ViRGIL. 


J. appears to me an undoubted truth, that the an- 


ceſtors of mankind, and the patriarchs, had very 
preciſe natians, of many particulars, relating to the 
expected, Mefiab. ſuch were communicated to them, 
in praphetic notices, from time to time; handed down 
from all ages, diſperſed through all people. they knew 
the nature of his birth, that it was a divine geniture ; 
that he was ta be barn of a Virgin, without communi- 
cation 
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A 
cation of a man, but to be called the Son of God; 


that his mother's name was to be Mary. 

They knew, that he was to reform the world, and 
that he was to dye, for the demerits of all mankind; 
that he was to dye by crucifixion, and even at the time 
of the vernal equinox; as his birth was to be at the 
winter ſolſtice; and in a rocky cave; when the whole 
world was in peace. 

They knew, that he was to ariſe to life again, and 
aſcend to his father in heaven. in ſhort, they knew, 
he was really a divine perſon, a perſon of the Deity; 
at the ſame time, had the human nature; was, as we 
may ſay, a God-man. 

All theſe particulars, and many more of the like, I 
could prove very largely, from human, as well as ſa- 
cred teſtimonys. in time, among mankind, theſe no- 
tices degenerated into ſtory, and allegory. all the eaſtern 
world, where they were firſt communicated, was ever 
fond, and is ſo ſtill, of a pompous, figurative manner 
of ſpeech, in narration, in writing; rhetorical flowers, 
femiles, marvellous images, and expreſſions, _ al- 
legory. 

The Greeks the like ; but through extreme in _ 
ty, they turn'd them all into mere fable; alter'd, 
corrupted names, and circumſtances ; yet ſo, as chat 
with moderate ſagacity, we can fiſh out the latent truth ; 
and the original plan, on which they have built their 
pleaſing ſtorys. moreover they drew every thing, all 
antiquity, into their own coun 

Ovid's elegant book of M. e:amorphoſis is an ever- 


laſting fund of materials, to prove my aſſertion. and 
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has preſerv d innumerable ſacred records of the old 

world; though involv'd in his pleaſing manner, of fable. 
and the poet himſelf knew them to be, truth at bottom; 
handed down by word of mouth, and in traditions, by 
the Greeks ; before they became maſters of hiſtorical 
writing. 
I have many years ago printed a plain proof of Jebo- 
vah, the divine hero of the Jews, their leader, patron, 
oracle, their God ; couch'd under the heathen fable of 
Bacchus. | 

It cannot be queſtion'd, but that the ſtory of the birth 
of Bacchus ſprings from antient notions of the geniture 
of the true Son of God. his mother's name Semele is 
pure Hebrew; the name of God, Shem el. being 
daughter of Cadmus, points out to us, whence the fable 
came, Phœnicia; and the time of its tranſportation 
from Aſia to Greece, not diſtant from the truth. 

At the ſame time, it acquaints us, with a piece of 
mere hiſtory, valuable; and of high antiquity. 

The ſacred hiſtorian, Geneſ. X. tells us, the Hivite 
was the ſon of Canaan, fon of Ham. this Hivite, 
Heveus, the family name, was the ſame as Cadmonite, 


mention'd Gen. XV. 19. who is no other than our 


Cadmus : at leaſt Cadmus of the Greeks was a near 
deſcendant from that original ſtock. 

Though his poſterity, as well as the reſt of the Ca- 
naanite nations became idolaters, yet he was of the pa- 
triarchal religion; and render'd himſelf particularly 
eminent, for erecting a ſerpentine temple, or Dracon- 
tium, ſuch as that immenſe work at. Abury in Wilts ; 
and Shap in Weſtmorland, 
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Theſe temples were formed of huge unhewn ſtones, 
laid out in form of a ſnake, tranſmitted through a 
circle; of like ſtones ; ſet upright in the earth, 

Hence mythology made the ſtory of Cadmus, and his 
wife Hermione being turn'd into ſnakes; of Cadmus 
killing a ſnake, ſowing its teeth; men ſpringing up 
therefrom, and the like. 

The name of Heveus, Hivite, in ſcripture Cadmonite, 
2 from ſnake in Hebrew. Cadmus was the ſon of 

enor, who is at leaſt a deſcendant of the CANAAN 

FI ;/es, ſon of HAM, call'd by the Greeks Agenor, 
as likewiſe Mercury, their deity; from his beginning 
the trade of a merchant: and a keeper of ſheep. 
Europa, daughter of Agenor, or Cna, in Phoenician, was 
carryed away to Crete by Jupiter, king there, and gave 
name to Europe. his ſhip had the ſign of a white bull, 
which gave a handle for the fable. this Jupiter was 
one of the Curetes, Dioſcuri, who firſt, after NOA, built 
ſhips. they were of the patriarchal religion; and near 
relations of Melchiſedec. Sanchoniathon explains theſc 
matters. 

Hermione, wife of Cadmus, or . armonia, as fone 
call her, gave name to mount Hermon, fo fam'd in 
ſacred writ. on mention of which, I made this cri- 
— 

P/alm CXXXIII. 3. like as the dew of Hermon, which 
fell upon the hill of Siam | 

This is a compariſon, or illuſtration of the facred 
ointment, poured upon Aaron's head, which ran down 
upon his beard, and thence to the tkirts of his my 


ments, 
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In vain have the learned try'd to reconcile this, to 
any propriety, in the compariſon ; becauſe the hills of 
Hermon and Sion are ſo far diſtant. hear the 'moft 
learned Reland for all the reſt. Palæſt. Tom. I. p. 325. 
<« he profeſſes himſelf far from being ſatisfy d, with 
hat explications the Critics have made on this head. 
e nor can he ſatisfy himſelf, he frankly owns; ſo as 
ce to ſtrike out any juſt meaning. 

He proceeds to give us his own opinion, as little to 
the purpoſe, as the reſt. and he quotes too, our 
Maundrell to help him out, who ſays, © the dew is 
<« exceſſive great, that falls upon the mount Hermon. 
he being an eye witneſs.” 

No doubt, but the Pſalmiſt means, to compare the 
copious effuſion of the ointment, to the copious. effu- 
fon, or deſcent of dew, upon the mountain. fo far is 
good ſenſe. but the difficulty is this. how can the 
dew that falls on mount Hermon, be ſaid to deſcend 
thence, on mount Sion, as the ointment, fell from 
Aaron's head, to his beard ; and thence down to the 
ſkirts of the ſacred, and magnificent: veſtments ? 

Theſe mountains of Hermon and Sion, are many 
miles aſunder, and have no continuity, or relation to 


one another. the difficulty of underſtanding the paſ- 
ſage therefore lyes, 


1. In wrong notions of the mountain Hermon, which 


had its hame from Hermione, the wife of Cadmus : in 


the country of the Hivites, Cadmonites, 


2. In a falſe reading of the place. | 
HQ. | As 
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As to the firſt. the mount Hermon i ; commonly, 
but erroneouſly thought to be chat fo called, which lyes 
on the eaſt aide of the plain of Eſaraelau; nigh mount 
Cilboa, and below mount Tabor. but truly rr Her- 
mon is meant, which lyes ſtill much farther north, at 
the head of the river ordan, and is the northern boun- 
dary of the land of Paleſtine; and a icons of the 
great mountains of Lias. 

As to the former Hermon, even that is fas eabligh 
from mount Sion; it has no manner of connection with 
mount S. but when we admit of the latter, the 
difficulty in the Pſalm vaniſhes. if 

2. We correct the reading of the word Sim into & 
ion. lite ns the dew of Hermon, which fell wpon the 
hill of Sirijon. our tranſlation errs likewiſe in the 
ſenſe ; as if the dew fell but once; fo in the number; 
às if one mountain of Sia. but thus the verſion ought 
to be, from the original Hebrew. 

„Like as the dew of Hermon falling upon the 
onountains of Sirijon.” © 

The word anourtains is enough to aſſure us, it can- 
not be the more famous mount Sias at Jeruſalem. here 
underſtood : which is but one ſmall hill, -caſtle-like, 
on which Dawa built his palace, his city, ſepulcher, 
and the holy Tabernacle for the ark: till Sloman built 
the Temple on an adjacent hill : and therefore that hill 
whereon the Temple ſtood, was frequently afterward, 
by a figure, call'd mount Fon, but this is never nam'd 
in the plural number mountains. 

For this reaſon, the Syriac verſion, the vulgar Latin, 
and the Arabic, in our firſt text, depart from the ori- 

2 ginal, 
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ginal. they not underſtanding the true purport, tranſ- 
late it in the fingular, maumtain. and ſo do the Palms 
in our Liturgy. in the Bible tranflation, tis right, 

Mewntains, though wrong, Sion. 
The tranſlators of our Bibles, ſenſible of the diffi- 
culty we are diſputing about, render it thus, as he 
dew of Flermon, and as the dew that deſcended upon the 
mauntains of Zion. wherein the beauty of the com- 
parifon is perfectly loſt. for a continuity is wanting, 
to render the ſimilitude proper. the dew muſt run 
from one hill to another, like the oil falling from 
Aaron's head, to his beard, and to his garments. they 
rightly tranſlate mountains, though nowiſe proper for 
Slow: at Jeruſalem. 

But Hermon and Sirijan are contiguous nen 
one lying under the other. 

Deurerun. III. 9. Hermon, the Sidonians call Sirion; 
but the Amorites, Shenir. | 

Solomon s Song IV. 8. Shenir aud Ab. Solo- 
non's Songs may be called Duers, a male and female 
interlocutor. here he ſpeaks. Come with me from 
Lebanon, my ſpouſe, with me from Lebanon : look 
« from 'the top of Amana, from the. top of Sbenir and 
Hermon: from the Sons dens, from — mountains of 
« the 7 

This is 8 of a ſong compos'd by the * when 
he entertain d his Egyptian ſpouſe, at his tower or plea- 
ſure houſe on mount Lebanon, looking toward . 
cus. the ſweeteſt proſpect in the world. | 

We muſt likewife correct Douteron. IV. 48. feu 
Aroer, which is by the bank of the river Arnon, even 
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unto mount Sion, which is Hermon. read Sirion, which 
is Hermon, i. e. a part, a branch of Hermon. 

Here are two erroneous paſlages in -the Bible cor- 
rected. and the beauty of our expoſition appears ſtill 
ſtronger, by conſidering the original of the word, the 
denomination of the hill. Sirion, which Ggnifys dry. 
the oil for fragrance, was as comfortable, and Jeſended | 
plenteouſly, as the dew falling from Hermon; fo plen- 
teous, as Maundrell deſcribes it, upon the ary moun- 
tains ok. Sirion, lying underneath it. | | 
This piece of ſacred criticiſm is produc'd 3 my 
mention of Hermione, the wife of Cadmus. the Cad- 
Monites, a Canaanite nation, were ſeated about mount 
Libanus. one of them went and built Thebes in 
Beotia, which was afterwards deſtroyed by Alexander 
the Great. Cadmus built a ſerpentine temple at his 
new city, being then in patriarchal times. afterward, 
in idolatrous times, after the Exodus of the children of 
Iſrael, and thatypeople ſeated. in the land of Canaan ; 
the worſhip of Bacchus began, and was carryed to Thebes. 
to give the greater ſtrength and ſanctity to it, tis an- 
nexed to the founders family, with notions of old times, 
concerning his geniture, derived from their notions of 
Meſſiah. by thus giving it the air of antiquity, and of 
royal authority, it gather'd conſiſtence and propagation. 
whilſt ſuperſtition added the notion of the imagin 
hero Bacchus, from the wonderful conduct of Jehovah, 
carrying the Iſraelites from Egypt, and planting them 
with a high hand, in their ſeat of Canaan : which 
loudly rang, through all the adjacent nations, 
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And this among the Greeks was the moſt common 
original of idolatry,” and mythology. return we now 
to Cadmus, after this digreſſion, ſuitable to a Sunday's 


meditation. ſome later hero of Cadmus's family is to 


be 'underſtood, whoſe acts are conſolidated with the 
original, of higher times. he conſults the oracle where 
he ſhould fix his ſeat, order'd not to return, unleſs he 
found his ſiſter Europa, who was carried away from 
Pheenicia, by a young king of Crete, called Jupiter. 
he; as I faid, was one of the Dioſcouri, the firſt traders, 
and navigators ; with whom joined the Phcenicians of 
the ſame profeſſion; with whom joined the Arabian 
deſcendants of Abraham by Keturab, who came to 
Britain for Tyn. 

. Conſulting oracles was original in Canaan, at Salem, 
where Melchiſedec preſided. there Rebekah conſulted. 
| Geneſis XXV. 22. the ox which Cadmus meets, and 
follows, means a ſacrifice, which he prepar'd to offer, 
for good ſucceſs in his new undertaking ; the ſounding 
of a city. he ſends his men to a fountain. water ever 
neceſſary on theſe occaſions. the ſnake which kills his 
men, and which he afterwards kills, means the Dra- 
contium, or ſerpentine temple, which he erected of 
ſtones, ſet in the ground, in the ſerpentine form : ſuch 
as we have in Brittain. 

« He kill'd the ſnake, by throwing a vaſt — with 
« which, with like force, the mightieſt walls had been 
« cruſhed and crumbled into duſt,” as the fables re- 
late: 
While wondring at its prodigious bulk, a divine 
voice orders him to ſow its teeth, and a band of armed 

men 
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men ariſe; which means the prizes and contentions at 
feats of arms, on celebrating the religious ſalemnity ac 
the temple, as uſual in old times. 

All this was at founding the city, in the early. ages, 
he and his wife at length, are turn'd into ſnakes. this 
means their immortal ſtate, after death. ſo Yirgid 
makes a ſnake come forth, from the tumulus of Ancbile ; 
when Zneas facrific'd to his Manes. the people erected 
a tumulus over Cadmus and his wife; hard by the Dra- 
contium. he became the guardian genius of the city. 
and coins are ſtruck in memory of him: on one ſide, 
he is repreſented as throwing a great ſtone. at a ſnake, 
on others, a great ſtone is figured with a inoke twiſted 
round it. 

We are to remark, that the mei ant all the 
moſt ancient ſtorys, of people of the patriarchal reli- 
gion, in the ſtyle and manner of their own, times, 
lapſed into idolatry : though the perſons pee of 
were not idolaters. 

In aſter ages, ben the marthip of the Hebrew 75 
hevah under the name of Bacchus, became lamous, and 


was brought over to Thebes ; they engraſted it, into 


the houſe of their founder. Semele, a daughter af 
Cadmus, is become with child by Jupiter, array d in 
divine majeſty : whoſe ſplendar confumes. her.. - the 
child young Bacchws, 1s ſnatch'd from the flames, fued 
up in his father's thigh, and there fulfils his time, to 
the birth. 
Thus he is twice born, by human and Seine 

ture. he is of two natures, God and man. as Aden 


denominated in Orpheus s hymns. he is given to the 
nymphs 
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nymphs of mount Vy/a, to be brought up: which is 
mount Sinai. where they firſt heard of his celebrity. 
but I need not here repeat what I printed on this head, 
in Palzographia Sacra, nor what I could abundantly 
add to it. thus much I quote to ſhow, what notices 
the antients had, of the nature, and birth of the ex- 
pected Mzfjah, and here ſpecify'd, in the ſtory of 
Semele. 

We muſt remember, the Greeks draw all antiquity to 
their own country ; conſequently the birth of Bacchus 
is afhx'd to the family, of the founder of their city. 
ſo Hyacinthus, the favourite of Apollo, caſually kill'd by 
him, is the origin of the moſt famous feſtival Ma- 
cinthia, at Sparta, he was grandſon to the founder of 
that city: ſon of Amycheus, fon of Sparta, wife of La- 
cedemon. the Hyacinthian feſtival was of an immo- 
derate lamentation, firſt had by the women, for his 
death ; then of as great a rejoicing, for his coming to 
life again. the whole deriv'd from notions among the 
anceſtors of mankind, concerning the death, and re- 
ſurrection of Meſſiab. of this I have ſpoke already. 

Another famous ſtory in fabulous antiquity, is that 
of Myrrha, who became with child, by her father; 
which child was Adonis, whoſe death was the origin of 
another moſt famous, Greek feſtival, Adonia, celebrated 
with like lamentations and rejoicings. which evident- 
ly expreſs the knowledge they had, of a divine hero, 
that was to be born, and dye for mankind ; and be 
raiſed to life again, Myrrha is Mary. Adonis is 


Lord, in Hebrew. 
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ORIGINES BRITTANICA. 


Non eſſe curſum fudjerum, ab ipſa Theolegid incipiendum : ſed exercendum 
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WAVING innumerable proofs, that our Brittiſh 
N anceſtry, who firſt peopled the Iſland, were of 
Oriental extraction, and that the Druids their 
prieſts, were of the firſt and patriarchal religion; in 
the courſe of my ſtudys, I made large reſearches into 


the particulars of that firſt religion; which I found to 
R be 
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be the ſame as Chriſtianity. of courſe, I muſt be drawn 


into an inquiry, concerning the original planting of 
Brittain. I found, they. came hither by ſea, in the 
earlieſt times of the world, before the oppoſite conti- 
nent was well peopled, before idolatry began. 

The Druids are univerſally ſo fam'd for their worſhip 
in groves, that they naturally lead us to the firſt Arch- 
druid ABRAHAM. . and in purſuing theſe inquirys, 
I perceived how they and their people were connected 
with the illuſtrious Patriarch; and in the main were 
his deſcendants, of the Arabian branch, by his laſt 
wife Keturab. b If wn 

Making a critical examination of her hiſtory, I diſ- 
cerned, the learned commentators on the ſacred pages, 
both Jews and Chriſtian, have not rightly ſtated it; 
out of a falſe apprehenſion of not keeping cloſely to 
the narration of Moſes. 

This work conſequently ingages me to conſider the 
chrenology of ABRAHAM, as a plan whercop to 
conduct it. and this muſt be done with more atten- 
tion, than has been, and therein we muſt ſeek for a 
greater clearneſs, in the hiſtory of the Patriarch, which 
will, at the ſame time, very much aſſiſt us, in pointing 
out the antiquitys of Brittain. £2 

We ſhall find from ſufficient proofs, that they are 
connected together. whence we fhall not wonder, 
that the method of religion practiſed by our good Pa- 
triarch, was the ſame with that brought hither by the 
Druids; and how much miſtaken are all our writers, who 
fancy them, no better than the other heathen prieſts. 

3 Nor 
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Nor ſhall we wonder fo much, at the innumerable 
Draid Temples, ſpread all over the Brittiſh iſtes ;. and 
the immenſe quantitys of thoſe braks inſtruments, call'd 
Celts, — in moſt antient times, to their reli- 
gious performances. 

Look over che ſacred hiſtory of ABRAHAM, we 
may difcern; Moſes continues it, in an uninterru 
tenor, to the marriage of his ſon 1/aac ; to the end 
of the XXIVth chapter of Geneſis. this is properly the 
ſacred hiſtory of the for from J/aac they were 
to deſcend : and the Meſſiab from them. this was the 
buſineſs of Moſer's pen. 5 
Aſter this, it became him to finiſh the hiſtory of 
ABRAHAM, to render it intire. which he does in 
the ten following verſes, of chap. XXV. concluding 
with his other iſſue, by his laſt marriage with Keturab, 
his death and burial, his laſt will, and teſtament : how 
he diſpoſed of the great riches, God had bleſſed him 
with. 

He begins the chapter. Then again, Abraham took 
a wife, and her name was Keturab. 

And fhe bare him Zimran, and Jobſbam, and Medan, 
and 3 and Tſhbak, and Shuah. 

He proceeds, in giving rheir progeny ; and that he 
gave his ſubſtance to Tſaac : but unto the ſons of the con- 
cubines, which Abraham had, he gave gifts, and ſent 
them away, from Iſaac bis for ; while he yet lived, into 
the eaſt country. i. e. Arabia. tis very plain bo from hence, 
that ABRAHAM was not in his decrepid old age, when 
he took Kerurab, as a ſecondary wife. he dyed at the 
age of one hundred and feventy-five, that is an hundred 
. | R 2 years 
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s from his entrance into the land of Canaan. he 
dyed in à good old age, an old man, and full of years, 
and his ſons Iſaac and Iſhmael. buryed him with Sarah 
his wife, ; nbd ico 

Il ſons of Keturah are not ſo much as mention'd, 
aſſiſting at the great funeral. they were gone off long 
ago, into their deſtined inheritance, in Arabia; they 
were marryed; had familys of their own : ſome of 
their ſons and grandſons, juſt mentioned by Moſes. 
| Now 'tis evident, if we conſider the matter atten- 

tively, that this whole affair of his marrying Kerwrah, 
his children and grandchildren by her, is recited only 
as a kind of ſupplement, an appendix to the hiſtory of 
this great progenitor of the people of the Jews. it be- 
gins, Then again Abraham took a wife tis not 
intended to be inſerted in order of time. tis recom- 
mencing a new period; though not to be omitted, not 
neceſſary to be inſerted, in the order of time. MM 

The Rabbins and the Chriſtian commentators muſt 
greatly err, to think, this was, after Abraham was old 
and well ſtricken in years, as mention'd in the begin- 
ning of the preceding chapter ; after Queen Sarah, as 
Foſephus calls her, was dead: when he was providing 
a wife for his ſon T/aac, the great heir of the family, 
and of the promiſe, that is, of Meſſiab. | 

They muſt needs err againſt nature, and all degrees 
of probability; to think Abraham marryed in. a de- 
crepid old age, after I/aac marryed, after Sarah was 
dead; that he had ſo many children then. tis a falſe 
tenderneſs to his character, to reckon it blameable, for 
him to take a wife, or rather a concubine, while Sarah 


lived, 
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lived. Keturah is expreſly called concuòine, in I. Chron. i. 
32. as alſo in the chapter before us. Gen. XXV. 6. 

It never was reckon'd criminal for a man to take a 
concubine, in the eaſtern part of the world, to this day. 
and this afhance of, Keturah ſeems particularly to be 
done, by the will of heaven; at a time, —_ the 
world wanted peopling; when the true religion wanted 
to be. ſpread abroad ; when God purpoſed, that the 
major part of the globe ſhould be peopled, by the 
poſterity of Abraham, as it is this day. 

The major part of Aſia, the major part of Africa, 
are peopled now, by Abraham's Arabian deſcendants ; 
molt part of the Turkiſh empire: the Jews abound in 
all quarters of the globe, in great numbers in Europe. 
all our aboriginal Britons, I take to have been of the 
Arabian ſtem ; and ſo are the remains at this day, the 
Corniſh, Iriſh, Manks, Erſk, Highland Scots; Welſh, 
in, ſome degree, though later than the others. this 
ſeems to have been the purpoſe of heaven, in this 
match of Keturab. . 2401 | SY 
Let us review the hiſtory. certain it is, from the 
expreſs words, Geneſis XXV. 6. that Abraham ſent 
theſe ſons of Keturab into Arabia, with ſuitable gifts, 
to put them into a proper way of livelyhood; he ſent 
them away at a diſtance, becauſe they were to have no 
part of the land of Canaan, from J/aac his ſon, in his 
life time. he thus ſought to provide againſt the in- 
conveniences of their vicinity, which might occaſion 
quarrels. tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe, they were then at 
man's eſtate, and able to provide for themſelves. and 


'tis as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, this was about the * 
| 0 
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of Iſaac's marriage: and therefore tis mention d im- 
mediately after that event. 6 

We muſt tofctude then, that he took Km bb, 
not long after the birth of IJſauc. the birth of Thtinc 
was purely ſupernatural. Sarah well knew, the ſhould 
have no more children. ſhe therefore gave Keturah to 
her huſband, as ſhe had formerly given him Hagar. 
he had feventy yeats of his life remaining. tro wonder 
then he begat fix ſons: who were fit to be ſent way, 
when Jſaac marryed. 

Concubinage was no crime, and when the world 
wanted people, neceſſary. fo Rache!, when the found 
| herſelf barren, gave her maid to ber huſband. and 
Leah, when ſhe found, ſhe had left off having children, 
gave her maid to her huſband. | 

Though the time of ABRAHAM taking Kiturah, 
cannot be preciſely known ; yet we may make a rea- 
fonable approximation to it; which is ſufficient for our 
purpoſe, from the connection between the hiſtory of 
the holy Patriarch, and the Egyptian, Phoenician Her- 

cules, who is the H ESCOL of Mees, the confederate 
of ABRAHAM, who brought the firſt colony to 
Brittain. 

Herodotus in Cho writes, among the cuſtoms of the - 
Perſians, a fon is not admitted to the preſence of his 
father, but is brought up by the women, till he attains 
the age of five years. and this manner ABRAHAM 
brought with him, from the eaſt. | 

Geneſis XXI. 8. ABRAHAM made a great feaſt, 
the ſame day that I/aac was weaned. this was the 
time, that he was five years old. to the feaft were 

invited 
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invited his confederates HESCOL, Aner, and Mare, 
with their wives and daughters; from among which, 
moſt probably, Sarah complimented her huſband, with 
Keturah, for a ſecondary wife, to render the feſtivi 
more ſhining this was A.M. 2113. and then ABRA- 
HAM was juſt paſt one hundred years old. tho' Sarah 
was paſt child-bearing, her huſband was plainly not: 
and for her quiet was oblig'd to part with Hagar. and 
then it was, no doubt, when he took Keturab: having 
a great ſpace of life before him. 

There is another circumſtance in the ſacred hiſtory, 
which wy much confirms my ſtating this point of 
chronol 

Thou 4 ABRAHAM left Mamre by Hebron, re- 
moving ſouthward to Beerſheba, and there J/aac was 
born: yet it appears, that he kept his farm at Mamre, 
and — lived chiefly there with I/aac, growing up to 
manhood: ſhe dyed there, and was buried there. this 
hapned whilſt ABRAHAM dwelt at Beerfheba with 
— ſo that it ſeems to be a prudential manage- 
ment, to prevent that inconvenience, and the uneaſi- 

neſs that they knew before, was the caſe, whilſt Hagar 
lived with her: to prevent likewiſe his children by Ke 
turah quarrelling with [/aac's children. 

1/aec brought his wife into his mother's tent. and 
lived there, at Mamre ; whilſt his father lived with his 
new family at Beerſheba. and this gives us a truer no- 
tion of this part of the hiſtory of the great Patriarch's 
life, than common; as to the latter half of it. 
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ff SACRED CHRONOLOGY. | 


A.M. 
1770 


1800 
1820 
1830 


1840 
1850 


2008 


2070 


2078 


of 


'f AM, after the Flood, builds Byblus on the 
Phcenician coaſt. Hebron, Kirjath Arba, 
built by Arba, one of the Analim. 51 
MISRAIM, ſon of Ham, peoples Egypt: built 

| Zoan, Memphis, now Grand 

PHUT Typhon, Ham's ſon, had a fleet in the 

Sirbon lake, and mouth of the Nile; builds 
Abaris and Heliopolis, in lower Egypt: kills 
Mijraim. 

The Cabiri Dioſcuri, ſons of Sydic, dwell at Bery- 
tus, build ſhips ; navigate to Crete, and Cy- 

| prus, for iron, and copper: build a patriarchal 
temple on mount Caſſius. | 

Sidon built by Sidon, ſon of Canaan. 

The Paſtors royal, Hycf, under Salatis, from 
Canaan, invade lower Egypt; build Tanis, 
Peluſium. the Aſſyrians make inroads into 
Canaan: many Canaanites go into Egypt, 
after Salatis and his ſucceſſors: between whom, 
and the Miſraimites, continual wars. 

ABRAHAM born in Chaldea. the Aſſyrians 
make Sodom, and the Pentapolis tributary. 

About this time Afjs HESCOL, of the Amorite 
race of princes, was born: who reigned in 
lower Egypt, at Abaris, or Peluſium. 

The vocation of ABRAHAM. he goes to 

| Charran, 


ABRA- 


| 


| 


| 
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ABRAHAM frow Damaſcus; enteve'the land of 


Canaan ; on Wedneſday, May 4th, according 
to Uber. he builds an open patriarchal 
_ temple, on the hill at Sichem: afterwards 

Meapolis. ſome Canaanites, uneaſy in Egypt, 
are returned into Canaan ; from HESCOL. 

ABRAHAM removes to Bethel; ſo call'd, from 
the temple, he built there. 

ABRAHAM driven by famin, goes into Egypt, 
to HESCOL, the paſtor king, at Abaris, now 
Damiata. he is Melcartus, Hercules. a friend- 

- ſhip grew up between them. 

Canaanites, and Perizzites, uneaſy at the wars, 
leave HESCOL, and go back to Canaan. 

ABRAHAM returns to Canaan, to Bethel. 


; | HESCOL, Afis, Melcartus, Hercules, with his 


people, his brothers, Aner and Mamre, quit 
Egypt; come to Hebron in Canaan. 

ABRAHAM'S victory over Chederlabomer, and 

the Aſſyrians. Iſbmael born. 

|ABRAHAM removes to a farm at Mamre, by 
Hebron, by the oak-grove; builds a temple 

there: confederated with HES COL, Aer; 
and Mamre. 

HESCOL goes to Tyre, builds a fleet, joins the 
Dioſcouri, Curetes, well-ſkilled in * ; 
goes to ſea, 

ABRAHAM being ciremaciſed, removes to Ge- 
rar Beerſheba, to king Abimelech ; builds a 


temple, and * an oak-grove ere. 
| ISAAC” 
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ISAAC born there. HESCOL goes on marine 
| expeditions round the Mediterranean. 

TSAAC weaned. ABRAHAM diſmiſſes Hagar, | 
and her ſon I/mae/ : takes Keturab, probab- 
-ly a daughter of HESCOL'S. lives at Beer- 


"3th "rg ee asf PE? the farm 
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of Mamre. 

H ESCO“ ſails through the Sraights into the 
ocean; goes to Brittain for Tyn; accompa- 
nyed by Canaanites, Amorites, Perizzites, Ty- 

'  rians, Curetes, and the like. | 

E phron the Hittite prince, takes poſſeſſion of 
Hebron. 

Midian born to ABRAHAM: the original Chi- 

ton of the Greeks. 

ABRAHAM attempts to, ſacrifice. his fon I/aac. 

Sarah dyes at Mamre farm; by Hebron: buryed 
there. 

APHER born, ſon of Midian, call'd Phryxus, 
by the Greeks. | 

HESCOL makes a ſecond expedition to Brittain 
for Tyn. plants a colony Erythria, at Cadiz. 


|ISAAC marrys Rebeccab:: * live at Mamre 


farm. 

APHER accompanys HESCOL in his expedi- 
tion againſt Anteus in Africa. APHER and 
HESCOL viſit Atlas; land horſes in Theſſaly. 
make another expedition for Tyn to Brittain. 
the name of the iſland taken from APHER. 


JACOB born, at Mamre. 


HESCOL 
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2177 | HESCOL marrys a daughter of APHER'S. 
2178|ISAAC, ſon of HESCOL, call'd Æſacbus by 
| the Greeks. | 

2181 Ogyges I. from Hebron, ſeated in Attica. 

2182 | HESCOL' and APHER plant a colony i in Phry+ 
| gia, and Colchis. 

2183| ABRAHAM dyed: buryed in Mamre farm. 
2207 | Grandchildren of APHER. 

2208 | Og-yges II. Deucalion. his flood in Theſſaly. 
2238 | Great grandchildren of APHER. 

2240 | HESCOL Hercules might dye about this time. 
2268 | Great, gr — of APHER. 

2276 srl ſold into Egypt. 


This piece of chroncligy is a treaſure of ſacred an- 
tiquity; . a ſcene, particularly intereſting to the 
Britiſh hiſtory. the early marriage of Keturub is of 
importance to the ſacred — as well as to our 
hiſtory. a difference of thirty- ir Years between our 
aſſignment, and the common one, is confiderable in 
the decline of life. I 

By this we ſee, fix generations paſſed, from ABRA- 
HAM to the time, when the Iſhmaelite, and Midianite 
merchants (who, as Uſher ſays, were the deſcendants of 
ABRAHAM) bought Jo/zph. ſo long time had they, 
both to multiply, and to practiſe traffic, by fea and 
land. and Brittiſh tyn was one ſpecies of their mer- 
chandiſe, particularly mention d Mumbers XXXI. 22. 


and the lead, which Job, one of them, mentions: hat 
| 8 2 like- 
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likewiſe was brought from Brittain. for the firſt buſi- 
neſs of navigation was in queſt of metals. | 

All theſe and the like particulars, I ſhall endeavour, 
ſufficiently to prove, from united teſtimonys of ſacred, 
and profane hiſtory. 

I have only to add at preſent, this oonſideration: 
that the part of the Amorites, which were the de- 
ſcendants of our Heſcol, and his brothers Aner and 
Mamre were thoſe Gibeonites in David's time; who 
were not lapſed into the common idolatry; but pre- 
ſerved likewiſe that punctuality of their antient faith, 
in the ſacrifice of the vernal equinox: the ſame cuſtom 
as remained with our Druids (who came from them) 
of ſacrificing then, with human blood; from notions 
of the great ſacrifice then to be made, in the perſon 
of Meſſiah, at that time of the year. 

They did it commonly at a revolution of "In years, 
or as an extraordinary propitiatory, on any very public 
and grievous calamity : and with the blood of priſoners, 
and ſuch as were -otherwiſe condemned to dye. and 
thoſe victims ſo deſtin'd, accounted themſelves parti- 
cularly happy, in their rererſionary ſtate; who thus 
ſuffer d. 

Theſe Gibeonites, like the houſe of the Klenices the 
Rechabites, lived under the umbrage, and protection of 
the Ifraclites. when Saul, had contrary to public faith, 
ill- treated them, God ſent a judgment upon the Iſrael- 
ites. and ſeven perſons of his houſe were now doom' d 
to ſuffer, for an atonement. II. Sam. XXI. 

The Gibeonites choſe the time of the vernal equi- 
nox, for this demand, and they hanged them in the hill 

before 


n 
before the Lord, which very plainly indicates a reli- | 


gious offertory, or ſacrifice. 
1 apprehend, they nailed them when dead, to trees, | 
in poſture of crucifixion. ſuch was the method of our 
Druids. hanging on a tree in the Scripture expreſſion / 
means crucifixion. ſo the Philiſtines nailed the bodys 
of Saul and Jonathan in form of crucifixion, on the 
wall of Bethſhan; where the Philiſtines had hanged | 
them, as expreſs'd ver. 22. of this chapter. | 

In the New Teſtament, the like expreſſion is uſed, on 

our Saviour's crucifixion, Luke XXII. 39. one of the ma- 
lefactors which were hanged, i. e. crucifyed. Acis V. 30. 
flew and hanged on a tree, As X. 39. we gather theſe 
ſons of Saul were not ſimply hanged. for then they 
would have been taken down at even : as was the uſual | 
cuſtom. but Rizpah the concubine of Saul watched 0 
them day and night, to prevent the ravening birds. 

The time of this execution is ſpecify d ver. 9. to be 
in the beginning of the barley harveſt, the vernal equi- 
nox. our Britons in part, came from them, in the 
earlyeſt ages. 

I have oft obſerved, remarkable truths are to be 
found in profane hiſtory that illuſtrate the ſacred. I 
will give at preſent an inſtance. Macrobius ſays 
that Hercules uſed the hebdomal character or week: 
he is HESCOL. this is a teftimony expreſs, that 
ABRAHAM uſed it. again : 

The Mexicans began their year with the fpring. 
a glaring teſtimony, that it was the primeval uſage. | 
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Reaſon, —_ biftory, more likely to determine the point, than calcu- 
lation. 

Coins of the antient Britons, confirm the notion. 66. 

New moon, ſymbol of creation. 67. 

Iris, fymbol of the Flood. 68. 

Dr. Woodward's teſtimony. concerning foſſils, deceſſue. 69. 

Baaltien fires on Mayday. 72. 

From bence antient Fairs, 72. 

R EL I 


Ex 0:2 
KR E L I O I oO N. 


1 Religion chear ful. God made us to be happy. 8 9. 44- 
| Panegyres, feſtivitys. 8. on the four 3 40 Nail ſacriſicet. g. 
All nations had an expeftation of the Meſſab. 9. of bis birth, death, 
a divine _ 10. 109. 119. 
The fign 0 croſs ever reverenced. 10. 82, : 
Meſfiah to ſuffer at the vernal equinox, and by crucifixion. 1 
His _ _ reſurrettion then celebrated of old, 13. by the = 


Zerys. 
Wine ws Lhewd for religious uſe. 26. | 
The reſurrect ion ug in = Myſterys. 31. 
God the all good. 4 
Religion the 8 "Jae 7 life. 17 
Bleſſing and curfing, the ſacerdotal 4 76. * 85. 
Why GOD withſiood Balaam. 8 1. 83. 
Waving, the meaning of it. 82. 
Miniſters to be maintain d and rewarded. 83. 8 . 
The bigh reverence paid to them. 85. 
Þ Not to attend Sunday levees. 87. | 
1 Tully's notion of 2 benefit of religion. 101. 
14 Mythology aroſe from the eaſt. 110. 
_ Cadmus of the patriarchal religion. 111. 
He built a ſerpentine temple. 111. 
Hermione his wife from mount Hermon. 112. 
| Mount Hermon and Sirion, parts of Libanus. 112. 
q' | A criticiſm concerning them. 113, 
4 ; Solomon's Paſtorals, Duets. 115. 
= When the worſhip of Bacchus began, and whence. 116. 
A ſerpent, al I of immortality. 118. | 
Human ſacrifices. 132. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The firſt chapter of Geneſis a ſublime prece of philoſophy. Pas, I, 
Matter is firſt created. mit, 1. 19. 37. 

Motion impreſt on it, cauſe of heat, 1. 19. 

Gravitation given to matter, 2. 
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+ 4 


The ſun made out of the ignify'd part. 2. 20. 

The earth form'd of matter, not heated. 20. | 

On the third day, Vegetables made, and planted in the earth. 20. 

The wonder, of the e ent of water. 24 

Life is motion, in animals, and in vegetables. 28, 

Motion is infinitely quick, or in finitely 28. 

Inſtances of — motion infinitely 29. 

The ſame body to ariſe. 30. 

27042 ng the mummys of the Egyptians ; taught by the patriarch 

St, 5 metap ical account of the reſurrection, deduc d from 
nts 

No e hae generation. 32. 

The immenfity of creation. 43. | | rt. 

The origin of ſprings and fountains. 4 5. 


* 


As TR ON O M Y. 


The Druids regarded the fixth day of the moon's ae 10. 
The flarry world pittur'd in the dandelion head. 4 
The milky way, in the angelica bead. 43. 


The world is planted in an hexangular order. 7. 43. 


VEGETABLES. 


_ 2 poetry, from Sclomon. 5. 

Poole e country. 6. 53. 

Origin of deſigning, carving, painting, from vegetables. 6. 
Origin of —_ 7. 17. | 
— by works, 7. of 22 

The ſacrifices, t s, priefts, crown'd with flowers. 9 
s Place for 3 de ſummer ſolſtice. 15. 
Autumnal equinox ſalemnity, in W 16. 

The apes at kebla there. 16. 
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IX NI I N N 


The miſletoe of Chriſtmas tide; g. 
The vernal equinox feſtival. 13. 
Groves more antient than temples, 17. 
Architefture Arabian, oldeft. 18. 
The vaſt variety of graſſes. 22. 
Green, the univerſal color of vegetables. 2 5 
The color of flowers exceeds the glory of Solomon. 2 3 
Botaniſts lovers of nature. 24 
Hence pence. inns: froem be foi Jn 25. 
The wiſdom of plants. 27. 
The ſleep of plants. 27. go. 
Bmblemati? 7 death. 28. 
Plants yield a leſſon -of the reſurrection. 28. ag. 33. x 
Plants give us a general leſſon, of the fooreneſt of buman |, ifs. 32. 
Mortality ſwallowed up in life. 34. | 
A picture of it in plants. 34. 
The beauty of plants in general. 48. e . 
Plants and ſeeds as animated. 48. 
Of the nature of plants, according to ther Aautin. 49. 
According to other qualitys. go. 
A tree ſymbolic of the good * 53. Pn 
A garden, ſymbol of heaven. 52. „ 
Solomon's — Aiil — * - | | 
The beauty of a garden celebrated. 25. 26. 52. 
+4 Alcinous, Bahar, of Eucultus, 51. 

A picture of paradi ſe. 52. | 


8 A B B A * H. 
God's orderly creation, in r days, his ref on the ſeventh, 4 — on 
for the Sabbath. 37. 90. 


Sabbath the chief purpoſe of life. 38. 40. | 
Our happineſs in this world - Het: ot it. 38. 100, 


The Egyptian fombol of ereation, and the divine. reft 49 · 
Going to benediction, going to church. 79. N 
Court-levee on Sabbath day, Eon 84. 95.975 
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Sabbath 


N le 


Sabbath the foundation of government. 89. 100. 
Sabbath a natural, moral, N duty. 91. 


God's example therein. 92. 104. 105. - | 

 'Tis Sabbath that makes the good impreſſion on the Rang 39 ron 102. 

Nehemiah contends with the Nals, for breach of the Sabbath. 
104. 105. 
The profperity of the nation, and royal family, ann 

lion. 104. 

Cicero's notion of God's example, 106. 

Abraham obſerved the Sabbath. 133. 


Db Ru 8. 


ABRAHA M firſt Druid, planted religion groves. 8. 123. 

Our Druids from him, were of thy patriarchal retigien. 9. 16. 121. 

Chrifimas, the Yule tide feftival of the Druids. the birth of Meſfiab. 10. 
'r Giri. 13. of rejuredn. 31. 

700 croſſed their _ on gathering it. 19. 1 

at the uin falſece,. 2 4. 12. 

7 magical notion of the. Druids, 

Druids had knowledge 1 the 75 Trg 17. 18. 

The Druids had a kebla 7 in their temples, of fone. 16. 

The Druid kebla on an oak. 17. 

Ifaiah mentions the miſleto. 12, 

Its berry like to an animal egg. 33. 

Balaam @ Druid. 52. 75. 80. 

| Chyndonax Druid. 543. 1 

Durbaleis Druid. 53. 1 

Veleda, a royal Druideſs of Ginn 1 i. 

The Druids, and the Germans began their years fix days after full 
moon. 66. 

Druid temples and groves, from ABRAHAM. 67. 

Druids Jet the night before day. 71. 

The Druid May es, in memory of creation. 

The Druids 2 orb ian — ſtaff, 1 = mantle, 15, 78. 

Human ſacrifices from the earlyeſt timgs. 133. 


Elogium 


I.” NA DC EV X. 7 8 


Elogium on the 

ge the firſt . eee ents; r 
God the firſt gardener. 22. 1264 50 arr „ 1820 
Solomon's: ſeal. h .. s, ent 88 322 oh! | u 9 
Dr. Stephen Hales, 32. | Av 


2. 21. 47. 
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BRI T T A I N. 


Heſcol, Hercules, confederate of Abraham. firſt ! Britain. 
126. 130. 
Apher, enge, of 4 Abraham, bis r Nr 130. 


— — „ 


1 81 CHRONOLOGY. 


| The Pod began and ended in May. 73. 


The time of Cadmus. 111 
When the worſhip of Bacchus began, and whence. OY 119. 


When Abraham d Keturah, Rated. 12 
A ſcheme of ſacred chrowkgy. 128. * 


Type of Creation week. 72. 


THE END. 


